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102 THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


Our Readers’ Forum 


Why Not Drop the Books 


I have been reading with great interest 
the replies collated under the caption Books 
for Summer Reading in the last issue of The 
Congregationalist. I gather from the replies 
that your correspondents are professional peo- 
ple whose lives revolve around books. The 
reading of the various replies brings forcibly 
to mind the query, ‘*‘ What is a vacation? ’’ and 
to this should be added: ** What is it for?’”’ 
““Why is it needed?” ‘‘How should it be 
used? ” 

I take it a vacation for the average business, 
laboring or professional man, is a resting 
place in life. It is a place of recuperation, 
a place in which to get out of the grooves, 
rub off the moss (or maybe put it on), a place 
where the forces of life may be replenished 
after the ceaseless treadmill of toil that has 
filled the balance of the year. <A vacation, if 
possible to get at all, is a boon of the greatest 
value. It should be used first for the rejuve- 
nation of the individual, and then, if consist- 
ent with that purpose, it should be so used 
as to bring the best good to other lives which 
come in contact with the vacation-blessed life. 

If this is so, is it using the vacation season 
to the best advantage for the minister to take 
with him in this search for the fountain of 
youth, strength and vigor, such works of reli- 
gion, philosophy and ethies, as I find studding 
the lists of many of those who have answered 
your inquiry? Would it be equally well for 
the devotee of sport to take copies of Hoyle’s 
Rules, or some of the famcus baseball bro- 
chures? 

No doubt it is futile to question the selec 
tions that will be made. The minister will 
pack into his grip the cherished volumes of 


philosophy or theology which he has been try- 
ing, through many a week heavy with cares 
and responsibilities, to get time to read. The 
social butterfly will sip the froth of butterfly 
nectar. Each will take what he desires, 
whether it be best for him or those about 
him, or not. 

How glorious it would be if, released from 
the burdens of life for a span, we could drop 
books for awhile and all get near to nature’s 
heart, drink deep of her inspirations, revel in 
her myriad beauties, read her wonderful les- 
sons and refresh ourselves with the balm of 
her healing. She speaks a various language 
indeed, and to the city man, with his year-in, 
year-out environment of pavement, and lofty 
building, rush of business and hectic amuse- 
ment, she affords a solace beyond compare. 

H. B. CHAMBERLAIN. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


Risible 
DIDN’T CARE TO BE WEIGHED 


A minister once preached a rather long ser- 
mon from the text, ‘‘ Thou art weighed in the 
baleynce and found wanting.’ After the con 
gregation had listened about an hour, some 
began to grow weary and went out; others 
soon followed, greatly to the annoyance of the 
minister. Whereupon he stopped his sermon 
and said, ‘‘ That is right, gentlemen; as fast 
as you are weighed, pass out!”’ No one else 
passed.— Exchange. 





WHEN SLEEP FAILS 


Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Half a teaspoon in half a glass of water just be- 
fore retiring brings refreshing sleep. 














Low Rates 
West ans Northwest 


Chicago & North-Western Railway. 


The following rates and dates of sale are for strictly first-class 
round-trip tickets from Chicago, with liberal time limits. 


$6750 To San Francisco, Los Angeles and San Diego and return on 
= certain specified dates throughout the Summer. 


$5650 To Portland and Puget Sound Points and return. 


daily until September 30, inclusive. 


$6500 To Yellowstone Park and return, including stage transpor- 


On sale 


tation ($85.00 also includes hotel accommodations in the 
park). Daily until September 16. 
$3Q00 To Denver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo, Colo., and return. 


On sale daily until September 30, inclusive. 


$2500 To Denver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo, Colo., and return. 
== Daily August 12 to 14, inclusive. 


$2900 To Denver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo, Colo., and return. 
=—_ Daily August 30 to September 4, inclusive. 


$2 750 To Hot Springs, $. D., and return. $30.70 Deadwood and Lead 
=—_— and return. On sale daily until September 30, inclusive. 
$2900 To Duluth, Superior and Ashland and return. On sale daily 


until September 30, inclusive. 
$1725 To Marquette, Mich., and return. On sale daily until Sep- 


tember 30, inclusive. 


$1600 To $t. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn., and return. On sale 
=== daily until September 30, inclusive. 


First-Class Personally Conducted Tours to Portland, California, Utah, Yellowstone Park 
and Colorado, all expenses included, leave Chicago July 27 and August 10. 


CORRESPONDINCLY LOW RATES ARE IN EFFECT FROM ALL POINTS. 
For further particulars address 


W. B. KNISKERN, Passenger Traffic Manager, CHICACO, ILL. 
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UP IN VERMONT. 


That’s the Piace to go for a Real Vacation. 

#5 to $10 a week at hotels, farm and village homes. 
Book with 150 illustrations from camera pictures of 
Green Mountains, Lake Champlain and Canada resort 
scenes sent for 6c stamp. T. H. HANLEY, N. E. P. A., 
Central Vermont Ry., 360 Washington Street, Boston. 


IN ALL NEW ENGLAND 
NO TRAINS LIKE THESE 


There are three trains leaving Boston daily for 
St. Louis, Chicago and other points West that are 
not excelled in equipment or character of service 
in all New England. 

The ‘‘ST. LOUIS AND CHICAGO SPECIAL,”’ 
via Lake Shore, leaving Boston 1045 a. M., due 
Chicago next day at noon, St. Louis 5.00 P. M., car- 
ries Buffet, Smoking and Library Car, equipped 
with Bathroom. Barber Shop and Booklovers’ Li- 
brary, Pullman Drawing-Room Sleepers, and affords 
unexcelled Dining Car service en route. 

The ‘‘NORTH SHORE LIMITED,”’ via Michigan 
Central (Niagara Falls Route), leaving Boston 
2 p.M., due Chicago 3 o’clock next day, St. Louis 
945 p.M., is similarly equipped, and service is of 
the same high order. It depends only on the hour 
one wishes to leave or arrive, as to which is the 
better service. 

The ‘‘PACIFIC EXPRESS” leaves 8.00 P. M. 
daily, due St. Louis 7.10; Chicago 7.30, second 
morning, with but one change of Sleepers, viz., at 
Buffalo at noon. Dining Cars en route. 

Additional trains leave Boston 5 00, 8 30, 10.15- 
A.M, 3 32,6 02 and 11.35 p. M. 

The route from Boston is over the 

BOSTON & ALBANY R. R. 
through the BERKSHIRE HILLS, thence NEW 
YORK CENTRAL through the famous Mohawk 
Valley. 

For descriptive literature, call on R. M. Harris, 
City Pass’r Agent, 366 Washington St., Boston. 

A. 8S. HANSON, Gen. Pass, Agt., Boston. 














Some very interesting privileges are 
presented for the enjoyment of travelers 
over the Lake Snore & Muicuican 
SovutHern Ry. this summer, as follows: 

Stop-over at Niagara Falls for a period not 
to exceed ten days, 

Stop-over at Westfield, N. Y., for a visit to 
Lake Chautauqua. 

Stop-over at Sandusky for a side trip visit to 
Put-in-Bay and Cedar Point. 

Option of traveling by boat or rail, either 
way, between Cleveland and Buffalo. Does 
not apply on tickets sold locally between 
those cities. 

Option of traveling between Albany and 
New York City, either way, on Hudson River 
(day or night) boats, or rail on New York 
Central. 

,_rhese matters are explained in folder, 
“Travel Privileges,” sent free on request. 

As a route for vacation journeys the 
Lake Snore is unexcelled, reaching 
practically, by its through trains or di- } 
rect connections, all the leading summer 
places east and west. 

The widespread popularity of the 
Lake Snore is a matter of much com- 
ment; the explanation is simple— it 
maintains in the highest degree of per- 
fection everything that enters into the 
successful operation of its train service, 
so that its patrons travel safely, com- 
fortably and promptly. 

For any desired particulars address 

C. F. DALY, Passenger Traffic Manager, 

HIcAGO, ILL. 
A. J. SMITH, General Passenger Agent, 
CLEVELAND, OunI0. 
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Educational 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 

4 Ashburton Pl.. Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; San Francisco; 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT OU. Fisk & Co. 











__ THEOLOGICAL 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


begins its 98th year Sept. 20, 1905. 


For Catalogue, map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
tion, buildings, courses of study, lectureships, and special 


facilities, 
Apply to Prof. C. O. DAY. 


CONNEOCTIOUT, HARTFORD. 


A Training School for the Chris- 
HARTFORD tian Ministry. Open to College 
raduates of all Denominations 


G 
on equal terms. 


THEOLOGICAL 
Specalyation tn een Dera’ SEMINARY 


Religious Pedagogy. Opens 
Sept. 27, 1905. y oS THE DEAN. 








THE THEOLOCICAL DEPARTMENT 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


(The Yale Divinity School) 
Offers exceptional whe yey for regular and special 
instruction for theological students, or for those who 
desire to lay a broad foundation for the work of 
teaching. 
enn eighty-fourth year begins September twenty- 
eighth. 


‘or information address THE YALE DIVINITY 
SCHOOL, Drawer 4, Yale Station, New Haven, Ct. 


OBERLIN 
Theological Seminary 


73d year opens Sept. 20th. Strong courses with special 
-advantages in the College and Conservatory of Music. 
Prof. E. I. BOSWORTH, Dean, Oberlin, Ohio. 





Chicago Theological Seminary, 


Central Congregational Seminary of America. 
Thorough training for College men. Admits stu- 








dents of all denominations. Courses in Science of 


Preaching, Missions, Sociology, Pedagogy, Psychol- 
ogy, Music. Affiliated schools for Germans, Seandi- 
navians and lay workers. Address 

Prof. H. M. SCOTT, 81 Ashland Boulevard, Chicago. 


Pacific Theological Seminary 
BERKELEY, CAL. 
Seat of State University. 


Curriculum remodeled to present-day demands. Valu- 
able University advantages. Teaching positive and 
constructive. Special facilities in English Language and 
Literature, History, Apologetics, Philosophy, Sociolog 
‘and Practical Work. Classical, English and Specia 
Courses. Open to all denominations. Location and 
climate unexcelled. Opens Aug. 15. Address President 
J. K. MCLEAN, 





NEW BAMPORIEE 








NEW HAMPSHIRE, EXETER. 


The Phillips Exeter 
Academy 


125th HABLA Spt 13,1905. For catalogue and views 
address HARLAN . AMEN, Principal, Exeter, N. 








MASSACRUGETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY fci.?7ns semen gue 

hour from Boston. Col- 
lege preparatory and general courses. Two years’ 
course for high school graduates. Twenty-five acres 
of grounds. New gymnasium. Catalogue and views 
on eee. Miss LAURA A. KNOTT, A. M., Prin- 
cipal, Bradford, Mass. 








MASSACHUSETTS, NATICK. 


Walnut Hill School 


NATICK, MASS. A college preparatory school for 
giris. Seventeen miles from Boston. 


Miss CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, Principals. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


Miss Kimball’s School 


‘For Cirls. University Section of WORCESTER, MASS. 
@0th year. Coliege Preparatory. General and Spe- 
ial courses. Scholarships for best college preparatory 
work. Gymnasium, field sports, etc. Permanent home 
for girls if needed.’ Ilustrated booklet free. 





MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY 


An endowed Academy for boys. 64th year begins 
in September. Cottage system. Biological, Physical 
and Chemical Laboratories. Gymnasium and athletic 
grows For free catalogue, address JOSEPH H. 

AWYER, L. H. D., Principal, Easthampton, 
Mass., Box 155—0. H. 
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and Christian World 
SUCCEEDING 
The Recorder founded 1816; The Congregationalst, 1849. 


Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 





RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date of 
expiration on the address label. If a special receipt is 
wanted a stamp must be sent with the remittance. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Notice of change of address 
must reach this office on Friday to insure the sending 
of the paper of the following week to the new address. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued 
until there is a specific order to stop. In connection 
with such an order all arrearages must be paid. An 
order of discontinuanc3: can be given at any time, to 
take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 


ADVERTISING RATES,—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch, 114 inches to the column, 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 

READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per line, 
each insertion, net. 


The Congregationalist does not knowingly admit de- 
ceptive or fraudulent advertisements to its columns 
and only accepts business from reputable firms. It re- 
fuses each year thousands of dollars’ worth of advertis- 
ing of a kind which many religious papers are quite 
willing to accept. But it cannot undertake to investi- 
gate the truth of all statemenjs made in its Po pine o 
columns, and we must remind our readers that an ad- 
vertisement in The Congregationalist is not an indorse- 
ment by The Congregationalist. It is good Congrega- 
tional doctrine that any declaration has only such 
weight as its inherent truth and reasonableness and 
the character of those who utter it entitle it to have. 





Per Year in advance, $3; 2 Years, $5; 5 Years, $10 
IF PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR 
Single Copy, Ten Cents 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSORIPTION, $5 
CHURCH CLUBS, UNDER SPECIAL CONDITIONS, $2 


The Pilgrim Press 


Boston and Chicago 
J. H. Tewksbury, Business Manager. 


Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd 
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HINT TO VACATIONISTS.—Before deciding about 
your vacation get a copy of ‘‘ Summer Homes Among 
the Green Hills” (illustrated), describing the sum- 
mer charms of Vermont, Lake Champlain’s shores 
and islands and the Adirondack region. Call at 
Central Vermont railway cflice, 360 Washington 
Street, or send six-cent stamp for copy by mail. 
T. H. Hanley, N. E. passenger agent. 


Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 














Firma are already begiuning to make arrangements 
for the Fall. We can recommend high grade upenings 
(confidential) , executive, clerical, technical. Call Busi- 
ness Opportupity Co., 1 Union Square, N. Y. 


Don’t Resign until you have another position in 
Sight. Capable salesmen, kxecutive, Clerical and Tech- 
nical men use our service to keep in line with opportu- 
nities for advancement. Write us today. Hapgoods, 
Suite 511, 309 Broadway, New York. 


Wanted. Boarders for the summer, beginning 
June 15th, at Breezy Hill House and Cottage. on an es- 
tate of 490 acres. Go.f. tennis, ete. Farm supplies— 
vegetables, milk and cream. send for illustrated book- 
let. Mr. or Mrs. Eben Fish, P. O. address Lisbon, N. H. 


SENS 
An American Gentlewoman, having unexcep 
tiouable reterences, would jike an epgagem: nt as com 


panion or housekeeper ‘in a* hristian family consisting 
of one person about middle age. Boston or suburbs. 
H. B. L., care The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted, in every town in United States, a person of 
abliity and character, favorably kuown to community, 
to represent responsible firm, and take orders for 
bighest-grade goods. Address, stating qualifications, 
references and werkly salary desired, Publisher, 33 
Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Summer Boarders Wanted on a farm above fogs. 
Elevation 1,200 feet Fine view of New Hampshire 
Mountains. Pure spring water, abundance of fresh vex- 
etables aud fruits in season. Eygs, cream, milk, ete. 
Comfortable beds and airy rooms. Good drainage. 
Large, shady yard. 86 per week. Address Hope Farm, 
Bradford, Vt. R. F. D., No. 2. 


A Nine Months’ Tour Around-the-World 
for $850. Personaliy conducted Leave New York 
Oct. 2, and San Francisco Oct. 21, 1905. Honolulu, 
ten days; New Zealand, nine weeks; Australia, five 
weeks; Yasmania and Ceylon, one month each. Cir- 
cular on application to Charles D. Sherman, 210 Orebard 
Street, New Haven, Ct 


ighland Hall, a homelike sanatorium for a iim- 
ited number of patients, located in a heathful and at- 
tractive suburb of Boston. Experienced nurses and 
resident physician in charge. Excellent cuisine. House 
situated on high ground, and equipped with all modern 
improvements conducive to the recovery of patients. 
Address S. L. Eaton, M. D., Newton Highlands, Mass. 


The Andover Review. Wanted, a customer for 
my complete file of The Andover Review, twelve volumes, 
in excellent condition. Also Maione’s Shakespeare, ten 
volumes in eleven, London, 1790, marble cal binding, 
well preserved; Smith’s History of Dartmouth College 
and Chapman’s Alumni of Dartmouth College. Address 
A. B. U., 29, care The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Those attending the Bible Conference Insti- 
tute at Revere Beach this summer can have rooms and 
board in the Institute Building and in the * Dewin 
Memorial” at reasonable rates Special rates for boar 
to ministers’ families. The Boston Evangelical Insti- 
tute opens the middie of September, and fits for all 
kinds of Christian work. There have been 22 places 
offered for deaconesses, etc., that have no candidates 
therefor in the school. Address Rev. J. P. Bixby, RKe- 
vere, Mass. 








Educational 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Offers Metropolitan Advantages of 
Every Kind. 


College of Liberal Arts 
Address Acting Dean W. M. WARREN, 
12 Somerset St. : 


School of Theology 
Address Assistant Dean C. W. RISHELL, 
72 Mt. Vernon St. 
School of Law 
Address Dean MELVILLE M. BIGELow, 
Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 
School of Medicine 
Address Dean J. P. SUTHERLAND, 
295 Commonwealth Ave. 
Craduate Department 
Philosophical and Literary courses. 
For ——— only. 
Address Dean B. P. BOWNE, 
12 Somerset St. 
W. E. HUNTINGTON, President. 











OHIO 


Learn Telegraphy & R.R. Accounting 


#50 to $100 per month salary assured our graduates 
under bond. You don’t pay us until you have a position. 
Largest system of telegraph schools in America. En- 
dorsed by all railway officials. Operators always 
in demand. Ladies also admitted. Write for catalogue. 


MORSE SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY 


Cincinnati, O.; Buffalo, N. ¥.; Atlanta, Ga. ; 
La Crosse, Wis.; Texarkana, Tex.; San Francisco, Cal. 
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Educational | 
"MASSACHUSETTS | 
~~ MASSACHUSETTS, BosToNn. 

Miss Annie Coolidge Rust’s 

Froebel School of Kindergarten 


Normal Classes. Boston, Mass. | 


Circular on request. 





MASSACHUSETTS, MONSON. 


MONSON ACADEMY os 102a Year 


An endowed institution with exceptional equipment | 

in laboratories and gymnasium. | 
Cushman Hall, built in 1904, provides healthful | 
and homelike residence. Rooms furnished and 
cared for. Terms $150-$190. | 
JAMES F. BUTTERWORTH, A. B., Principal. | 

sale sha SOS eae | 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 


New fngland 
CONSERVATORY 
Founded OF MUSIC term ovens 
Boston, Mass. George W. Chadwick, Director. 
The Leading Conserbatory in America. Compo- 
sition, Vocal and Instrumental Music under the best 


masters in class or private lessons. 
ddress Ralph L. Flanders, Manager. 











RIDGE 


Tol (ole) B 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Characterized by strength of teachers 
and earnestness of boys. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL for Fifty Older Boys 
THE HAWTHORNE HOUSE for Younger Boys 


The many considerations of a boy’s life at school form 
the text of a pamphlet that has been written about this 
school. Though it may not influence a selection in favor 
of this school, it will be read with interest by all who are 
impressed with the equipment and methods that are 
essential for a thoroughly modern preparatory school. 

This pamphlet which has been prepared with care and 
illustrated with numerous photographic reproductions, 
describes both by word and picture many details of the 
school-life as well as the advantages, natural beauty and 
historic interest of the school's surroundings. Sent with- 
out charge on request by postal card, or otherwise. 
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Insurance Co. of America 


INCORPORATED AS A STOCK COMPANY 
BY THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, Prest. 
Home Office, 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Dept. 59, 





a 7 
Cash Loans “3 


are a Strong Feature of 
The Prudential’s Policies. 
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Educational 


RHODE ISLAND 


RHODE ISLAND, EAST GREENWICH. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY 


East Greenwich, R. I. Founded 1802. Healthful 
and beautiful location. Fine new dormitories. 
College Preparatery and General Courses. A high 
grade schoo) for boys and girls of moderate means. 
For particulars address 

Rev. LYMAN G. HorTON, Principal. 


VERMONT 





VERMONT, MIDDLEBURY. 


Middlebury College 


MIDDLEBURY, VERMONT 


Chartered 1800. Graduated its first class 1802. 


Liberal courses in Science and Arts. 








To the student who must make his own way or whose 
parents must make sacrifices to give him an education 
this college offers generous financial aid. 





VERMONT 





VERMONT 


basket-ball 





JOHN L 





A® ENDOWED SCHOOL of the highest standards. College preparatory, Scientific, Music and 
Art courses. Nine modern buildings, including gymnasium, library, commodious dining hall 

separate dormitories for boys and girls, infirmary and cottages. Fine athletic field, tennis and 

ounds, 36 acres in school park. An ideal location, able teachers, progressive methods 

and an excellent equipment, including new laboratories and workshops, make study successful an 

create a school life unusually earnest and attractive. Terms moderate. Address 

-. ALGER, A. [1., Principal, Saxtons River, Vt. 


ACADEMY 














OHIO 








MIAMI 





Oldest and Most Famous Institution of 
Higher Education in the Ohio Valley. 


82d Year Opens September 20th. 


FREE TUITION. Noraa*Sehoot tor the traiuing of 


teachers, and full college course in College of Liberal Arts. 


Wide range of studies. Thorough instruction. Christian in- 
fluences. No saloons. A well equipped gymnasium with 
specially trained physical director. Write for catalogue to 
the 

G 


president. 
tUY POTTER BENTON, A. M., D. D., Oxford, Ohio. 





Congregational House 
Souvenir Postal Cards 


In response to many requests from pur- 
chasers of Souvenir Postal Cards illustrat- 
ing points of interest in Boston, we have 
made a set of five, comprising: 1. The 
Congregational House. 2. The Sculpture 
on the Facade of the Compact in the May- 
flower, representing Law. 38. The Pil- 
grims’ Sunday on Clark’s Island, repre- 
senting Religion. 4. The Founding of 
Harvard College, representing Education. 
5. John Eliot Preaching to the Indians, 
representing Philanthropy. 

The set of five mailed to any address 
for 10 cents. 

A full line of Boston Souvenir Cards in 
colors, two for 5 cents. 


The Pilgrim Press 


14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


MERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 


Has just issued these New Editions of the 


MERICAN STANDARD REVISED BIBLE 


Minion Bible. 2%mo. . 2c, V5c. 50c. 
Minion New Testament, 32mo. . 8c. 12c. 
Minion Testament and Psalms, 32mo. 15c. 
Minion Psalms, 32mo. . oes iC. 
Pulpit Bible, Quarto. . . .. $8.75 
Bibles at Cost for Missionary & Sunday School Work 
BIBLE HOUSE, ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK 


LOANED FREE 


32-page pamphlets of new and suitable Sacred Songs. 
for Camp Meetings and evangelistic services. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 
For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago. 


STAMMERING 


Cured. No payment till WOU are satisfied with cure 
Address A. O. THAYER, 205 Holland Street, W 
Somerville, Mass. 




















| Send for 
Illustrated 
| Price-list 











IDOW of exceptional social standing, with 
grown daughter, wishes to bring up a 
little girl. Ampie remuneration required for charmin 
surroundings and home life. Reference essential. Ad- 
dress Social, P. O. Box 1592, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ATMANU= JOHN H.PRAY & Sons Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


FACTURERS 


WASMINCTON ST., 
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Event and Comment 


He who cares for the country church 
is training the world’s great men. Save 
the country church for the sake of the 
city, the nation and the world.—fev. 
Frank N. Dexter. 





RAVEL TIME is wisdom’s opportu- 
nity to learn from others. If the 
privilege of vacation journeyings comes 
to us these summer days the 
bt ig human companionship will 
* be worth more than the scen- 
ery. It is well to see new places, but 
it is better to meet new people. Travel 
will lose much of its charm and value 
when it becomes exclusive, bringing us 
no more acquaintance with our fellows 
than residence in a city street. Most of 
us look back to chance acquaintances for 
real advances in our thought and knowl- 
edge. We have been refreshed by the 
different outlook upon life which they 
unconsciously have shared with us. We 
hope that it has been our privilege to 
bring some like help to others. But to 
give or take in this helpful fashion we 
must have the Christian qualities behind 
the open mind—respect for men which 
grows out of our own childhood in God’s 
family, the love of wisdom, the sense of 
the importance of all human life and 
work because it is of God’s planning and 
works toward the ends he has in view. 


STRIKING FEATURE of the re- 

cent Christian Endeavor Conven- 
tion at Baltimore was the emphasis 
upen evangelism. 
The program gave 
it large prominence, 
but even more significant was the re- 
sponse of thousands of young people, 
evidencing a mood and a desire with 
which their elders may not have credited 
them. Apparently the Christian young 
people in our churches are ready to do 
their full part in a well planned, persist- 
ent evangelistic campaign. A kind of 
object lesson was given at Baltimore in 
the evangelistic meeting conducted by a 
lieutenant of Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman’s, 
Rev. W. E. Biederwolf. He spoke with 
such tenderness and directness that no 
less than 500 of those present rose for 
prayers and 200 signed the cards offered 
them. Quite in keeping with the im- 
pression of this meeting was the address 
prepared by Dr. Clark and in his absence 
effectively read by John Willis Baer, the 
former secretary of the United Society. 
Dr. Clark’s theme, The Evangelization 
of Our Young People, Our Country and 
the World, was treated in a broad and, 
at the same time, definite way, and 
set before the young people the ideal 
of bringing in a million new members 
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into the societies, a million people into 
church, prayer meetings and Sunday 
schools, a million young people into 
church. membership and a million dol- 
lars for missions at home and abroad. 
These suggestions by Dr. Clark for the 
coming year were most fitting for the last 
word of a convention which illustrated a 
gracious fellowship and an evangelistic 
temper. 


HE DOMINANCE of the evangel- 
istic note in the recent international 
convention at Denver of the Epworth 
. ia las League shows that 
pea tina ther another large body of 
young Christians is 
awaking to the subject. Addresses by 
prominent bishops, pastors and educa- 
tors emphasized the supreme need of 
evangelism, the proper equipment for 
soul winning and personal responsibility 
for the unsaved. Evidently the Metho- 
dist Church proposes to indoctrinate its 
young people in those principles which 
historically have made the Church such a 
power in the world. In this connection 
the recent forward step of the Baptists 
should be mentioned. At the May an- 
niversaries in St. Louis it was decided to 
secure a man of the right caliber to for- 
ward evangelistic interests in the Baptist 
churches of the country. Rev. Cornelius 
Woelfkin, D. D., who has been for seveval 
years the successful pastor of Greene 
Avenue Baptist Church in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has been selected and will begin 
his work in October. He is officially re- 
lated to the Baptist Home Missions 
Society. With Dr. Chapman working 
among Presbyterians, Dr. Dawson among 
Congregationalists and Dr. Woelfkin 
among Baptists, the outlook for a suc- 
cessful evangelistic campaign the coming 
winter is promising. 


HE SEASON at Silver Bay is in full 

swing. It was initiated with a re- 
markable gathering of college women 
which is described elsewhere 
in this issue. Last week 
young women from city Y. W. C. Asso- 
ciations were in conference, and next 
week brings the conference of the Young 
People’s Missionary Movement, which 
lasts until July 30. The total number 
alloted to the Congregational denomina- 
tion—133—was enrolled nearly a month 
before the opening of the conference. 
Thirteen states and Canada are repre- 
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sented in the enrollment, as follows: 


Canada, 2; California, 2; Connecticut, 
33; District of Columbia, 4; Illinois, 4; 
Maine, 3; Massachusetts, 45; Michigan, 
1; New Hampshire, 5; New Jersey, 2; 
New York, 17; Ohio, 1; Pennsylvania, 1; 


Vermont, 14. Thirty-nine of these dele- 
gates have been officially appointed to 
represent conferences of Congregational 
churches. Fifty-three are men, of whom 
nineteen are pastors. Many more dele- 
gates could have been easily enrolled, but 
the officers of the Young People’s Move- 
ment wisely decided to limit the enroll- 
ment at the conference to six hundred, in 
order to preserve a high standard of work 
by the delegates and instruction by the 
large faculty of secretaries representing 
the home and foreign mission societies 
of the country, and city, home and foreign 
missionaries. 


UR WESTERN BRETHREN believe 
that their Congregational assembly 
at Frankfort, Mich., in session Aug. 2-23, 
is of as much consequence 
a to our churches in the In- 
29 terior and Middle West as. 
Northfield is to New England or Silver 
Bay to the Middle States and judging 
from the program of the second annual 
assembly soon to open the sponsors for 
the assembly offer much to attract Con- 
gregationalists of all ages and schools of 
thought to Frankfort and much to re- 
ward them when once brought within 
the range of its influence. Such men as: 
Drs. Gladden, Bosworth, King and George 
and such a woman as Miss Mary McDow- 
ell of the University Settlement of Chi- 
cago, are sure to speak timely and im- 
portant messages. ‘‘First-hand Bible 
study” is announced as a chief object, 
while the two special conferences are on 
The Social Mission of Christianity and 
one on Evangelism will deal thoroughly 
with subjects now uppermost in the pub- 
lic mind. Frankfort is one of the most 
beautiful spots on Lake Michigan and 
offers to nature lovers many satisfying 
sights and diversions. A permanent char- 
acter has been given to the assembly by 
the acquisition of a beautiful tract of 
land one hundred and twenty-five acres 
in extent. We gladly call attention to 
the assembly which may be made an im- 
portant element in the summer life of 
our Western churches. 


HE NEW YORK WORLD did the 

public fine service last week in pub- 
lishing the full text of testimony given 
to State Superintend- 
ent of _ Insurance 
Hendricks by some of the prominent ac- 
tors in this tragedy involving the ruin of 
so many reputations once untarnished. 
The testimony showed depths of wrong- 
doing not disclosed by previous revela- 
tions, and also showed that, for reasons 
supposed to be political, the superintend- 
ent of insurance in his published report. 


The Equitable Scandal 
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and official comment on the testimony 
taken by him had shielded certain guilty 
men while fully exposing others. The 
total effect of the World’s printing of the 
text of the suppressed testimony has been 
to add to the public’s condemnation of 
Messrs. Hyde, Alexander and Depew, 
and to create an irresistible demand that 
there be further light on the connection 
of Messrs. Schiff the banker and Harri- 
man the railway promoter with the Equi- 
table Company’s loans and purchases of 
bonds.——Among the twelve new direct- 
ors appointed by the trustees during the 
past week are men like President Butler 
of Columbia University and Congress- 
man Littlefield of Maine. Mr. Paul Mor- 
ton has reduced the salaries of the higher 
otticials considerably. They could stand 
yet another cut and still not be under- 
paid. 


R. DEPEW is left in a peculiarly 

disgraceful situation, which his ex- 
planation or defense, cabled from Paris, 
has not bettered, and what- 
ever the people of the State 
of New York may do about 
his retention as a United States senator, 
it is apparent that his good standing in 
other circles can never be what it was 
formerly. New Haven journals and Yale 
alumni, for instance, are demanding that 
he cease to be a member of the corpora. 
tion of Yale University. 


The Case of 
Senator Depew 


ECRETARY WILSON of the Depart- 

ment of Agriculture has turned over 
to the Attorney-General all evidence he 
has of the sale of official 
information concerning 
crops by subordinates 
in his department, and the Attorney. 
General has instructions from President 
Roosevelt to probe the matter to the bot- 
tom and pillory and prosecute relentlessly 
all who may be shown negligent or crimi- 
nal. This action by the Executive was 
taken before he began to receive petitions 
for thoroughgoing action from represen- 
tative organizations like the New York 
Cotton Exchange. Their appeals how- 
ever indicate that those most directly 
interested intend that the matter shall 
not be covered up, a point of view with 
which the people generally will agree. 
There is a suspicion now that reports as to 
tobacco have been tampered with as much 
as the cotton reports. The whole system 
has been impugned, and if perpetuated 
must be put on a thoroughly honest and 
strictly guarded basis——Another scan- 
dal, in connection with manufacture of 
army supplies by Philadelphia contract- 
ors, has been made public during the past 
week. Efforts to hush it up have failed 
and now there is nothing to do but venti- 
late it. 


Department of 
Agriculture Scandal 


HE JESUITS have been foresighted 

in getting at the ear and purse of 
Mrs. Thomas F. Ryan, whose husband is 
now the power behind 
the throne in the Equi- 
table Assurance Com- 
pany, New York, and has suddenly 
become a national figure. This loyal 
Catholic couple have been giving most 
generously to Roman Catholic educational 
and philanthropic institutions for some 
time, especially in the South, and it is 
announced now that Mrs. Ryan is to add 
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to her already generous gifts to George- 
town College, District of Columbia, even 
larger sums, with which that institution 
may do its best to hold its own with the 
more liberal Catholic University, its near 
neighbor.——At a conference of prelates 
and Catholic educators, held in New York 
City last week, Archbishop Farley of New 
York City boldly championed reforms 
which he believes must come if Roman 
Catholic institutions of higher learning 
are to compete with State and privately 
endowed colleges and universities, and 
he did not hesitate to say that to balk 
at reform save where principle is involved 
would be foolish and suicidal. Later in 
the conference it was disclosed that it 
is planned—subject to approval by the 
higher powers—to turn most if not all 
the preparatory colleges—now conducted 
by the religious orders and the Christian 
Brothers—into free high schools for the 
Catholic laity, it being clear that this is 
the link in the educational chain which 
the Church must next strengthen. Of 
course it remains to be seen how readily 
and on what terms the religious brother- 
hoods will turn to this service of the 
Church at large. 


PETITION from the Portland, Ore., 
A Chamber of Commerce favoring ad- 
mission of Chinese immigrants as laborers 
and wage-earners on 
the Pacific coast shows 
a changing point of 
view in that section of the country. 
President Roosevelt last week had a long 
talk with the president of the American 
Federation of Labor, Mr. Gompers, and 
is reported to have given the latter assur- 
ance that there would be no change in 
the law affecting exclusion of the coolie 
class. The controversy is fast coming 
to be one in which organized labor has 
opposed to it the employing class not 
only of the Pacific coast, but also of 
the South, where many plantation owners 
would like to introduce Chinese labor. 


Points of View as 
to Chinese Exclusion 


EXT THURSDAY, July 27, Dr. Rob- 
ert A. Hume sails with his wife for 
his fourth period of service under the 
American Board in In- 
i rai dia. It was in August, 
1874, that he first went 
out, and he goes back this time happy in 
having secured nearly enough money to 
complete a new church edifice in Ahmed- 
nagar, where the largest Christian con- 
gregation in western India worships. It 
has been his hope for a quarter of a cen- 
tury to seein the city which he has served 
so long and well a dignified place of 
worship worthy of the Christian religion. 
During his furlough just closed Dr. Hume 
has made three hundred addresses in cities 
and towns from Maine to Nebraska, be- 
sides preparing his book, Missions from 
the Modern View, which F. H. Revell Co. 
have just issued. Evidently his furlough 
has been one of change of occupation 
rather than of cessation from work. His 
last words as he goes back, in a semi- 
private letter to his friendg, reveal the 
temper of the man: 


We want to do our part in helping our native 
land—we both were born in India—to get from 
Japan an inspiration that her own highest 
development can only be secured by thought- 
fully, faithfully and patiently seeking and fol- 
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lowing the highest ideal. We havea profound 
and joyful conviction that the very highest 
ideal and the noblest inspiration can come to 
any individual and to any people from the 
Lord Jesus Christ. We know that he loves 
India. We know that India is already begin- 
ning to reverence and to love him. We feel 
sure she will do so more and more. 


EFORE we take further steps, politi- 
cal or diplomatic, in Venezuela, it has 
been thought rings by the Administration 
o get more light on con- 
Special Mission tl which exist there, 
to Venezuela 
from an observer with- 
out bias and of good repute and compe- 
tent to make the investigation. To this 
end Mr. William J. Calhoun of Chicago, 
who has served the Government on simi- 
lar errands and established a reputation 
for insight and truth-telling, has been sent 
to Venezuela. He has reason to be proud 
of the compliment done him; and many 
will wish, in view of the Bowen Loomis 
scandal and other unfortunate incidents 
in our recent relations with Venezuela, 
that this mode of procedure had been 
thought of earlier. 


NGLISH MISRULE of Ireland has 

been caused in part by sectarian 
mistrust and hatred. To be sure, some 
of the ablest and most loy- 
ally supported leaders of 
the Irish party in Parlia- 
ment have been Protestants ; but, broadly 
speaking, distrust of men of the South by 
men of the North and vice versa be- 
cause Ulstermen were Protestants and 
the men of Leinster and Munster were 
Roman Catholics has contributed much to 
dividing and hence weakening the Irish 
people as they have struggled for their 
rights and for such treatment as subjects 
of the throne receive in all other parts of 
the empire. It is with pleasure, there- 
fore, that we notice that the anniversary 
of the Battle of the Boyne was the date 
of an appeal issued by the Independent 
Orange Order of Ireland, addressed to 
Irishmen of whatever creed, to put na- 
tionality above sectarianism and change 
Ireland from a land in which ‘‘ Protestant 
and Catholic stand sullen and discon- 
tented”? to a land where men of both 
faiths can work to secure ‘legitimate 
redress for its many grievances.”’ Time 
was when the 17th of March and the 12th 
of July even in this country were days 
when Irishmen of hostile faiths fought 
with each other in our streets. That day 
has gone. Americanism killed it. Ire- 
land needs supremely a nationalism that 
is inclusive. 


A Ray of Hope 
for Ireland 


HE CONCORDAT drawn up by rep- 

resentative leaders of the Church of 
England and the Free Churches resident 
in Manchester rep- 
resents the opinions 
of moderates within 
both camps of war- 
ring Englishman on the issue of educa- 
tion. Principal Adeney of the Lanca- 
shire Independent College is the most 
conspicuous Nonconformist signer. The 
compact in substance is this: that the 
law for all schools and all denominations 
shall be the same; that all schools shall 
be managed by the State civic authority ; 
no religious tests are to be imposed on 
teachers; Bible teaching is to be given 
at least three days a week but no re- 


A Proposed Compro- 
mise on the Educational 
Issue in England 
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ligious teaching is to be included save 
such as is lawful under the Cowper- 
Temple clause; representative members 
of religious bodies are to constitute a 
visiting or advisory committee with which 
school authorities are to consult about 
Bible teaching; all religious teaching is 
to be given by qualified teachers and com- 
pulsory attendance of children on schools 
where religious teaching is thought to be 
hostile by parents is not to be enforced. 
The significance of this agreement is that 
the Church of England signers of it rec- 
ognize the futility of standing out longer 
against public control of schools and ab- 
olition of religious tests for teachers, and 
that the Nonconformist signers of it agree 
with Church of England signers in re- 
taining instruction in the Bible in the 
schools of England. Other eminent Non- 
conformists, as we have recently said, are 
coming to our American ideal of educa- 
tion, which does not permit of denomi- 
national instruction or dogmatic use of 
the Bible. 


HE CZAR has substituted M. Witte 
for M. Muraviev as chief representa- 
tive of Russia on the commission to set- 
tle the terms of peace be- 
Witte a Peace tween Russia and Japan, 
Commissioner i ° 
and he will sail from 
Bremen July 26, with a large swite of ex- 
pert advisers, among them the well- 
known authority on international law, 
M. Martens. M. Witte, who will come 
with plenary power, is the largest figure 
in contemporary Russian life, a man 
whose hands have not been defiled with 
wealth stolen from his royal master, and 
whose sense of duty often has led him to 
oppose the Czar, as well as the coterie of 
advisers near the throne most responsible 
for the war. M. Witte never favored a 
test at arms with Japan. As Minister of 
Finance he stood for internal reform 
rather than expansion of territory. He 
has been chosen because it is known that 
he is a large, if not a great personality, 
that he is a devoted Russian patriot, and 
@ man whose breadth of view and fine 
spirit of candor will make him the best 
representative Russia can have in a con- 
ference where she stands to gain most by 
frankness and fair dealing. Baron Rosen, 
the other Russian commissioner, is a 
man of much the same type and point of 
view, whose career as Russian Ambas- 
sador in Tokio gave him good standing 
with the Japanese. China’s appeal to be 
admitted to the deliberations of the two 
Powers at Portsmouth has been denied 
by Japan. Russia, for politic reasons, 
favors it, but it will not be done. China’s 
interests will be well cared for by Japan. 


T WAS fitting that Hudson Taylor 

should reach the end of his long de- 
votion to the evangelization of China in 
Chang.Sha, the capital of 
Hunan, the most bitterly 
anti-foreign and anti-mis- 
sionary of all the provinces of China. 
For the occupation six years ago of the 
city, where now well located premises 
for medical and evangelistic work have 
been secured, fulfilled one of his ambi- 
tions and ideals for the China Inland 
Mission—the ideal of taking possession 
for Christ by the establishment of a cen- 
ter of evangelization in every one of the 


The Death of 
Hudson Taylor 
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provinces of China. From the experience 
of long illness he had come to this tour 
of inspection and encouragement, which 
he felt was likely to be his final contribu- 
tion to his life work. That life, surely, 


is one of the most fruitful in influence of. 


our generation. Beginning service as a 
missionary in 1853 with the Chinese 
Evangelization Society, he became an 
independent worker three years later, 
independent both of control and support, 
for he established the principle both for 
himself and for those who joined with 
him of consecration to the work without 
any assured salary. This is not the place 
to discuss the wisdom of that method, or 
to consider the prudence of sending un- 
married women into the interior, for 
which the policy of the Inland Mission 
has been criticized. The growth of the 
enterprise under Hudson Taylor’s leader- 
ship in England and China to its present 
working force of over eight hundred men 
and women scattered all over China forms 
the most splendid of memorials for half 
a century of service. It is to be noted 
that the Inland Mission is undenomina- 
tional. Hudson Taylor in aim and meth- 
ods was essentially an individualist. His 
energy and achievement must not lose 
the background of his frail health which 
would often have disheartened a less de- 
termined man. Nor would he have been 
content with a notice of his work which 
left the contributory enthusiasm of his 
financial supporters all over the world 
out of the account. 


ERMANY and France have come 

to an understanding relative to the 
contemplated international conference to 
consider the future policy 
of the Powers in Morocco. 
The press of Germany is 
inclined to claim a decided victory, but 
we cannot see it so if it be true that 
Germany has agreed with the provision 
that the recent Anglo-French compact 
with the Sultan of Morocco is not to be 
questioned or altered. A consultation 
between King Oscar of Sweden and Em- 
peror William II. last week led to the 
rumor that Sweden and Germany had 
come to an understanding by which the 
smaller power could count on the larger 
one for aid in case Norway were held by 
the Swedish king to the old compact and 
Norwegian independence thwarted. Ger- 
man state officials deny that any thing 
like an alliance is contemplated. 


Germany, France 
and Sweden 








One of the prominent actors in the Equitable 
Life Assurance scandal is mercifully oblivious 
to the storm of public protest and contempt 
which is falling upon the men who have treated 
the company as if it were a cow to be milked 
at intervals into their own private pails. Ex- 
President Alexander, it is announced, is ill 
and broken in mind and has not even been 
allowed to know that his resignation as presi- 
dent has been accepted. It must be remem- 
bered to his credit that he first attempted to 
get rid of the corrupting ownership and control 
of Hyde; but we wonder what his father, who 
was a famous New York Presbyterian pastor, 
and his grandfather, Archibald Alexander, 
theologian and saint of Princeton Seminary, 
would have thought of their descendant’s con- 
fessed share in syndicates for buying cheap 
and selling dear to the company which he 
supervised for thousands of innocent policy 
holders. 
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Faith and Faithlessness 


Evidence of man’s faithlessness to trusts 
assumed by him abounds. Orators, edi- 
tors and statesmen are lamenting the 
decline of integrity and fidelity to trust. 
Suspicion of one’s fellowmen lurks in the 
mind of many. Society is prepared for 
disclosures anywhere, at any time, affect- 
ing anyone. The optimist needs a double 
draft of loyalty and confidence. He be- 
lieves that when the poet sang of 

A true man, pure as faith’s own vow, 
Whose honor knows no rust, 
he was describing a real man, not simply 
imagining one, but he wishes there were 
more such in evidence. 

Be it remembered however, that it 
would not be difficult to quote from ideal- 
ists among Americans of past generations 
utterances quite as denunciatory of con- 
temporary materialism and dishonesty as 
those which are reported now. Acquisi- 
tion of wealth never has been very far 
removed from the thought of the average 
American, and use of oflice as a place 
for spoiling the public is no new discovery. 
The question therefore to be settled now, 
is not whether there is more ‘‘graft”’ 
absolutely than there was formerly and 
more use of office for personal enrich- 
ment, but whether there is more rela- 
tively, compared with our increase in 
population, etc., and making due allow- 
ance for changes of social structure the 
full import of which it may be difficult 
to determine now. 

It is folly to cherish the delusion that 
during or after either the War of the 
Revolution or the Civil War all citizens 
were patriotic or above enriching them- 
selves at the public expense; and the 
Golden Rule never has been a high au- 
thority in our business circles. Weshould 
not shut our eyes to the fact that there 
have been times in the past when polit- 
ical partisanship played havoc with the 
ethics of men in office and out of it toa 
much greater extent than it does now. 
Present evils are portentous, but let us 
keep a true perspective. 

If it be said that there is less fear 
of punishment—divine or human—than 
there used to be, if it be said that the au- 
thority of certain restraining forces in 
society is less than it formerly was, if it 
be argued that much present faithless- 
ness is due to lack of faith in God, there 
is no escaping from the fact that all this 
is true, it seems to us, and it is a fact 
which must be borne in mind by all who 
attempt to diagnose or prescribe for soci- 
ety at the present time. 

When one considers how close is the 
relation between creed and deed, how be- 
numbing is the thought of a God who is 
a Power and not a Person and who may 
not show care for individual men, when 
one recalls how enheartening and steady- 
ing is the thought of an immortal destiny 
and how dispiriting the incertitude or un- 
belief in a life beyond, or how enriching 
in material wealth applied science has 
been and how disintegrating pure science 
has been, the wonder grows not that man 
has departed as far from truth and right- 
eousness as he has, but that he still is as 
constant as he is. For any man who 
truly understands the deeper life of the 
race during the past. generation knows 
that the problem with many a man has 
been how to retain belief in God and in 
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immortality in such ways as to make it 
seem worth while to endeavor to obey 
the one or think about the other. 

We notice that an acute critic of litera- 
ture and himself a poet of no mean rank, 
in commenting on the prevalence of ve- 
nality in our political and commercial life 
just now, says acutely that ‘‘there is no 
one who goes further in wrongdoing than 
the good man by inheritance who delib- 
erately throws over the ballast of his in- 
herited beliefs,” and then he adds, ‘‘that 
is why the leaders in this carnival of polit- 
ical and social dishonesty are almost with- 
out exception the sons of Puritanism.” 
This comment on contemporary history is 
significant. 

It was inevitable that an epoch of dis- 
integrating faith should have been fol- 
lowed by an epoch of faithlessness. But 
even as the dispassionate student of world 
movements discerns in the world at large 
a very decided reaction from the philoso- 
phy of materialism to a philosophy of 
idealism, and a very general insistence 
that religion is as normal a part of life 
as breathing or eating and hence must 
be conserved in purity and simplicity, so 
in due time we shall emerge from the 
practical materialism and secularity of 
the present and come once more into an 
epoch of faith and faithfulness for they 
do go together. Meantime exposure and 
publicity are the just due of the faithless, 
and punishment adequate to offenses com- 
mitted should be dispensed without fear 
or favor upon rich as well as poor, upon 
men high in society as well as on the 
humble, and with regard to nothing but 
justice. Those who with good impulses 
or bad motives prevent publicity or de- 
flect punishment are, in times like these, 
enemies of their kind and foes of democ- 
racy. 


The Needs of the Country 
Church 


The reports of our correspondents this 
week, running from grave to gay in their 
pictures of life and labor in the country 
churches, are, after all, unanimous in 
their recognition both of the difficulty 
and the opportunity which the country 
church affords. The difficulties are often 
heart-breaking ; but hardly ever quite in- 
surmountable. The blessing of church 
life in our country neighborhoods is be- 
yond all cavil. In the history of Congre- 
gational church life the church of the 
rural neighborhood has continually been 
the mother of great faith and service. She 
is so still. Her difficulties are real, her 
problems urgent. They deserve the keen- 
est sympathy and the most intelligent 
study. They may be summed up under 
three heads as financial, executive and 
spiritual. 

The financial difficulty often seems the 
most pressing of all. The church needs 
a minister; and even the celibate minis- 
ter whom some are demanding cannot 
live on country air and neighborly good 
wishes, without fuel, clothes, meat and 
drink and some decent and inspiring in- 
tercourse with men and books. The 
worst of the case with many a country 
church is that its problem concerns a de- 
clining population and consequent dimin- 
ishing resources and growing demand 
upon the individuals who remain. This 
phase of the matter must be dealt with 
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either by greater self-sacrifice—the com- 
mon way—by some form of combination 
or federation, or by an endowment. The 
country churches of the English and 
Scotch Establishments, of which we hear 
so much in literature, are endowed or 
state supported. Might it not be worth 
consideration, in our country of splendid 
individual initiative, with men who are 
considering the form of their monument, 
whether any shaft of stone or building 
for public uses would prove so abiding 
and fruit-bearing as the church in which 
their fathers worshiped and in which 
they, perhaps, were trained as children. 
An over-endowment, indeed, may tend 
to spiritual laziness; but a moderate en- 
dowment, insuring the continuance of a 
church threatened by changes in its neigh- 
borhood, would seldom fail in making the 
influence of a good pastor permanent 
from generation to generation among 
that people. 

Many country churches feel the drain 
of departing members more than the 
withdrawal of wealth. ‘All my best 
young people go!” the pastor complains. 
Now this is a drain indeed: but also if 
we look at it in another way, it isa great 
accomplishment. Would that pastor lis- 
ten to his garden if it could complain 
that every year it ripened fruit, only to 
see it go to serve the owner’s table? This 
is the fruit-bearing of the countryside 
that it supplies young people for larger 
life and needs beyond its bounds. The 
country pastor who in long service has 
sent out ten, twenty, fifty well-trained 
young Christian men and women may 
well have accomplished more for Christ 
and the progress of the world, than the city 
pastor who receives them and has their aid 
in service. So the rural pastor’s loss may 
be his honor and the city pastor’s gain 
merely his opportunity. 

The spiritual problem of the country 
church can never quite be dissociated 
from the financial and executive prob- 
lems. Poverty—for good or evil—brings 
about a special type of religious experi- 
ence. The church made up for the most 
part of men and women in middle life and 
children under the migrating age, must 
miss the presence of young men and 
women in their constructive years. Yet 
in some ways the life of the countryside 
is especially favorable to a high type of 
the Christian life. If it were not so, 
would it be able to send out the Chris- 
tian leaders which it has trained for the 
world’s service? 

Here, it seems to us, is the opportu. 
nity, amid discouragements, of the coun- 
try church—the opportunity of cultivat- 
ing a deep and restful type of piety. 
Neither scholarship nor wealth is need- 
ful for this end, but a sense of the pres- 
ence of God and of the mystery and 
significance of common things and sim- 
ple human experiences and relatiens. 
Let it be granted that the pastor’s field 
is not wide; may there not be room for 
an intensive culture? Christian charac- 
ter is dependent neither upon wealth 
nor broad scope of activities. The pas- 
tor, in our Lord's figure, goes out into 
a part of the Lord’s own garden. If it 
is not his lot to cultivate cedars of Leb- 
anon, he may use his time to good ad- 
vantage among the humbler plants of 
the field. 

We say these things with a deep sense 
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of the heroism and success of country 
pastors who in isolation and with slight 
resources are bearing heavy burdens 
which we are little able to lighten or al- 
leviate. We assure them that their work 
is neither forgotten before God nor among 
men. We have ventured to remind them 
of a success which they themselves may 
hardly recognize. ‘‘We are marking 
time,’’ they say, ‘“‘merely holding on.” 
But there are times and places where 
holding on is vietory. To turn back the 
currents of indifference and spiritual de- 
cline in the stream of life which flows in 
some neighborhood of God’s children may 
be in the sight of heaven as notable a 
victory as the first witness for Christ in 
a heathen land or the holding of a great 
city congregation. Among the triumphs 
of the human spirit Thermopyle and 
Bunker Hill—both defeats—are as much 
among the glories of Greece and America 
as Marathon or Yorktown, 





The New Congregational Society 


The formation at Baltimore of the Con- 
gregational Christian Endeavor Union 
marks a new and interesting phase of the 
work which has been carried on in special 
ways for nearly a quarter of a century by 
and for young people of our denomina- 
tion. On the face of it the action seems 
to be a step from unity to diversity, 
from integration to disintegration, from 
Christian inclusiveness to denomination- 
alism ; but this is too hasty a conclusion. 

The Christian Endeavor movement was 
born and cradled in a Congregational 
church. The first authoritative article 
describing its methods and commending 
it to the attention of pastors was pub- 
lished in The Congregationalist. The 
majority of societies organized in the 
early years were Congregational. But 
so quickly were its advantages recognized 
by leaders in other denominations that 
it soon became an interdenominational 
movement and societies were started in 
Baptist, Presbyterian, Methodist and 
many other denominations. Indeed, the 
interdenominational character of the 
movement was one of its chief charms, 
which along with the simplicity and elas- 
ticity of method soon commended it to 
Christians of every name and in every 
clime. The world had seldom seen so 
wonderful a manifestation of Christian 
unity as was witnessed in connection with 
the earlier conventions of the society. 

An interdénominational organization 
in due time grew out of the movement. 
It claimed no authority or financial sup- 
port but sought to serve as a clearing 
house and bureau of information and 
suggestion. By its service of individual 
societies it won their interest and loyalty, 
and after a time certain denominational 
leaders began to fear lest the energy of 
the young people might be diverted from 
denominational channels. The Epworth 
League, organized in the Methodist church 
in 1889, represented the first fruition of 
this sentiment and the strong machinery 
of that denomination in due time de- 
tached many Methodist societies from 
the organized Endeavor movement, al- 
though there are still federated with it 
a number of Methodist societies. Two 
years later in 1891 the Baptist Young 
People’s Union was formed, also in the 
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interest of loyalty to the Baptist tenets 
and work, and this organization as well 
as the Epworth League now holds its 
national conventions, though in the case 
of the Baptists there is much closer affil- 
iation with organized Christian Endeavor. 

The Congregational Christian Endeavor 
Union which has just come into being 
represents no sectarian impulse, but like 
these other denominational young peo- 
ple’s societies is to some extent the out- 
growth of a feeling that the societies of 
a particular denomination need to be re- 
lated to one another for purposes ef fel- 
lowship, study and work. The animus of 
the new society is explained by its presi- 
dent, Dr. McElveen, elsewhere in this 
paper. It enlists at the start the cordial 
sympathy of the officers of the United 
Society of Christian Endeavor. Indeed, 
Mr. Shaw, treasurer of the United Society 
and one of the leading Congregational lay- 
men in Massachusetts, was largely instru- 
mental in forming the new organization. 
Its constitution states that all young peo- 
ple’s societies of religious aims, whether 
or not bearing the Christian Endeavor 
title, are eligible for membership. It 
does not intend to hold special conven- 
tions but in connection with the biennial 
convention of the Y. P. S. C. E. it will 
maintain a Congregational rally. 

The main purpose of the organization 
seems to be to furnish a ground on which 
local Endeavor Societies can be rallied 
and made efficient along the lines of 
study and support of missions and of 
direct evangelistic endeavor. Its affairs 
are in the hands of a board of thirty 


counselors drawn from all over the coun- _ 


try, nine members of which, with one 
representative from each national mis- 
sionary society and from the National 
Council, together wish the president, vice- 
president, secretary and treasurer, con- 
stitute the executive committee. 

As will be readily seen, the new society 
is an organization largely within the 
Christian Endeavor movement rather 
than apart from it as the Methodist and 
Baptist organizations are, although it is 
broad enough to include any organization 
of Congregational young people for re- 
ligious purposes. It resembles more 
closely the organizations of young people 
existing in the Methodist Protestant and 
United Brethren Churches. Of course 
its efficiency will depend altogether on 
its administration and the success its 
officers have in making it clear to the 
average local society that the fellowship 
of the denomination is of as much im- 
portance as the wider fraternity of Chris- 
tian young people generally. To that 
end a closer definite connection than is 
now apparent in the constitutional basis 
of the organization with local, state and 
national bodies will undoubtedly be 
made. Its officers will welcome sugges- 
tions as to how it may become an effi- 
cient agency for developing and applying 
Congregational enthusiasm. 

From the larger point of view, the 
movement possesses interest because it 
is an apparent return to the denomina- 
tional basis after an era of rejoicing in 
interdenominational relationships. The 
interests of those relationships are not 
likely to suffer, though they may be tem- 
porarily in abeyance; but for the mo- 
ment, at least, denominational conscious- 
ness is reasserting itself in American 


church life and at the point of the most 
vigorous life, namely, among the young 
people. The Presbyterians have found it 
necessary in very recent years to develop 
their own young people’s work, while re- 
maining in Christian Endeavor fellow- 
ship. The Congregational plan is the 
least of a departure from the interdenom- 
inational basis thus far made, but it rep- 
resents a wholesome and valuable Con- 
gregational consciousness and it is signifi- 
cant as an index of the fact that the 
larger Christian unity may come only 
after a more thorough working out of the 
possibilities of service within and by de- 
nominations individually. 





Hints for Country Churches 


GLEANED FROM ARTICLES IN THIS 
NUMBER 


Linking two country parishes (page 115). 

Federation of churches of different sects 
(page 115). 

A country appointment for a city pastor 
(page 115). 

Advantage of fellowship meetings ( page 
112). 

The tide of population flowing country- 
ward ( page 113). 

A Fourth-of-July praise meeting in a 
church tower—the church leading in pa- 
triotism as well as in social, intellectual 
and religious life ( page 111). 

A village improvement society (page 116). 

An endowment for the country church 
(page 108). 

Cultivation of a sense of humor and a 
deep, restful type of piety ( pages 110, 114). 











In Brief 


Now let the city church look to its laurel. 





Are you letting down or toning up on reli- 
gion these summer days? 





Next week we shall print Dr. Gladden’s 
contribution entitled My Neighbor the Trade- 
Unionist. 





Cheer up, brethren of the country church; 
you might find the problem of the city chureh 
much harder to grapple with. 





As the hot waves recur let us all remember 
that the best preparation for them is the quiet 
mind which results from a confident faith that 
God rules. 





Those privileged to attend the great summer 
religious assemblages should make it a point 
to share with stay-at-homes the instruction 
and uplift received. 





Norman Hapgood in Collier’s Weekly prop- 
erly condemns the “‘ yellow journals which 
publish racing news and tips in one column 
and anti-gambling editorials in another.” 





The Baptists are just now tasting the sweets 
of an international assemblage in London. 
May they enjoy the novel experience as much 
as we Congregationalists have on two memo- 
rable occasions! 





Increase of the observance of the rite of 
infant baptism in our denomination disturbs 
the Baptist Examiner. The rite as we prac- 
tice it, it describes as a ‘‘ relic of papal tradi- 
tion.””?’ We thought Baptist journalism had 
passed beyond this sort of thing. 





Secretary of the Navy Bonaparte has re- 
turned all railway passes offered to him, stat- 
ing that his position as a public official does 
not justify him in being under obligation to 
railway corporations. An admirable example 
worthy of imitation by his colleagues in the 
Cabinet and by his subordinates. 
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Judging by the tenor of editorials and 
contributions in the press of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church there will be considerable 
independent voting in Ohio’s next election of 
a governor. Governor Herrick’s failure to 
meet the temperance sentiment of the state 
will work against him at the polls. 


Only think of it: at the Baltimore Endeavor 
Convention there was no motion “‘to amend 
the constitution,” no motion to change the 
by-laws, no attempt to reform any benevolent 
society, no appeal from the decision of the 
chair, and no one rose to a point of order. 
And yet it was a good convention. 





The Southern Presbyterian Church has a 
layman in Atlanta, Ga, who offers to give 
$100,000 to its Ministerial Relief Fund on con- 
dition that the denomination raises $125,000. 
This is a sign of increasing prosperity in the 
South, and wise use of wealth in Christian 
treatment of honored servants of the church 
and of society. 





Our requests for material on the Country 
Church met with so generous response that 
much valuable material scheduled for this 
number necessarily overflows into the next, 
where it may find quite as appreciative a 
reading. For use of the cuts of western 
churches in this number, we are indebted 
to the Church Building Society and Mr. 
Puddefoot. 





A United States Circuit Court decision last 
week given by Judge Ray seems to put an end 
to the publishers’ compact to keep the retail 
price of books high and uniform, and to put 
it in the power of department stores and other 
dealers who buy in large amounts to sell to 
their customers at whatever price they please. 
The publishers’ agreement is held to be**‘in 
restraint of trade.” 





A large reservation of land in Utah, until 
recently owned by Indians, is about to be 
opened to settlers. Mormon Church officials 
have been claiming influence with Government 
officials in allotment of sites, and have been 
called to account for their assumption by 
order from Washington. Evidently there is 
to be “‘a square deal” so far as Secretary 
Hitchcock can affect the situation. 


President Eliot of the American Unitarian 
Association says that he never has known so 
many Unitarian clergymen to be summering 
in Europe as this year, and many of them 
‘*without anxiety about expenses, so liberal 
have been their appreciative friends.” Clergy- 
men still have some perquisites that men of 
other callings do not have. Did you ever hear 
of a physician’s patients, a lawyer’s clients 
or an editor’s readers sending him off to Europe 
for an outing with all bills paid? 


It will pain many friends of Rev. C. A. 
Northrop, the denominational secretary of 
systematic beneficence, to learn that he has 
been critically ill of typhoid fever at a hospital 
in Newburyport, Mass. There will be wide 
sympathy, too, with Rev. W. L. Tenney, 
Western secretary of the American Mission- 
ary Association, in the death of his wife at 
North Adams, Mass., July 14. She had been 
suffering for some time with organic heart 
trouble from which it was hoped that she had 
to a degree recovered. 








District Attorney Jerome will do New York 
City and the country at large a distinct service 
if he will probe to the bottom and punish to 
the full extent of the law the vampires who 
have used a certain journal in New York as 
a medium for all the backstair gossip of homes 
of wealthy and notorious society leaders and 
as a blackmailing weapon against innocent 
as well as guilty folks of prominence. Mr. 
Post, who refused to be blackmailed and who 
brought the matter to the prosecuting attor- 
ney, deserves praise for his courage. 





Weare glad to report that the appeal referred 
to recently in these columns, for a memoria, 
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to Joseph Neesima in the Doshisha, Japan, 
has met with a response both from Amherst 
college men particularly interested in the sub- 
ject and from some outsiders. Treasurer Wig- 
gin of the American Board has already received 
about $1,000, of which $500 came from one in- 
dividual and the balance from a number of 
others. Small gifts as well as large will be 
welcome and it will take a good many yet of 
both to reach the desired sum, $25,000. 





After enjoying the rest and scenic beauties 
of Lake Mohonk for several weeks, Prof. 
James Denney of Scotland passed through 
Boston last week en route for the New Hamp- 
shire seacoast. Dr. Denney will be at North- 
field for a considerable time in August and 
attendants upon the conferences will be privi- 
leged to hear him frequently. In September 
he is to preach at the Collegiate Reformed 
Church in New York one Sunday, and another 
at the Brick Presbyterian Church, Fifth 
Avenue. After fulfilling these appointments 
he will probably go to Montreal, taking the 
steamer thence for Scotland. 





One of the severest comments on the Equi- 
table Assurance Company’s scandal was made 
by a New York judge last week who was sen- 
tencing one of the company’s minor clerks for 
robbery of the company’s funds. The judge 
said, with scarcely concealed irony: 

Your methods were very crude and bungling. 
If you had, instead of collusion with an out- 
sider, colluded with an insider and thereby 
had your salary raised to $50,000, and then 
divided with the other man, the result would 
not have been more hurtful to policy holders, 
but possibly you would not have been at the 
bar of justice. 





. 

The advantage of having as Secretary of 
the Navy a Harvard graduate who took 
the classical course is apparent. He stamps 
with his disapproval the plan to name two 
new colliers Orestes and Nestor, because the 
one suggests insanity and the other old age, 
and he substitutes therefor the names Prome- 
theus and Vestal, because the one introduced 
fire and the other was charged with the duty 
of supplying fuel. But isn’t there an incon- 
gruity in giving the name of the vestal virgin, 
whose praise in life was purity, to a collier? 
We shall have lots more fun of this sort ere 
Mr. Bonaparte gets through with his new job. 





A propos of the doubt expressed in some 
quarters respecting the identity of Paul 
Jones’s bedy, an old story may be retold. 
The aunt of a wealthy American died in 
Australia and wishing to have her remains 
rest in her native town he made arrangements 
to have them brought to this country. When 
the casket arrived he thought he would have a 
last look at his beloved relative but found to 
his amazement that the body was that of a 
soldier in the uniform of a major general. 
Wiring for an explanation to the Australian 
undertaker in due season he received this re- 
ply: “Keep general. Aunt buried with full 
military honors.’’ 





Lightning’s Destructiveness 


In an unusually heavy storm on the evening 
of the i4th, lightning struck two of our 
churches, the Old South on Copley Square 
and the Eliot in Roxbury, causing considera- 
ble injury in each case. At the Old South the 
damage by fire and water will not be less than 
$2,000. It is confined to the rooms on the up- 
per tioors of the chapel in the rear of the 
church. Neither the tower nor the main 
church was harmed. At Eliot Church, 
where the shosk came during prayer meet- 
ing, the steeple and roof of the church edifice 
were burned—the steeple down to the belfry— 
and the combined effect of smoke and water 
on the lower part of the church was disas- 
trous. Damage ranging from $3,000 to $5,000 
was done. 
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The Enviable Lot of the Country Pastor 


His Varied Joys, Rich Experiences and Sweet Rewards 


By Rev. JOSIAH POETON, IRASBURG, VT. 


The Country Pastor is not defined by 
Webster. He defines words, and the 
Country Pastor is a term—a long term or 
a short term, as the vase may be. He 
once was generally long, but now is get- 
ting generally short. 

The old-time country parson was long 
in years of service, long in tongue, in 
experience, in skirt and sometimes long 
in visage. Our new Country Pastor is 
short in length of service, short of coat, 
and proverbially short of cash. But his 
tale of woe has of late grown longer. 

Yet the Country Pastor has a good time 
and does not know it. He does a great 
deal of good on earth, only to find it out 
in heaven. He has more blessings and 
manufactures more woes than any other 
individual. He leads a strenuous life and 
a simple life in one, a feat possible only 
to Country Pastors and to Presidents. 
Who would not be a Country Pastor? 

He is a man of experience and attain- 
ment. I knew of one who was the only 
available man to fix the village clock. I 
know of some who can make hens lay in 
winter, and can mow with a hand scythe 
and not have it look like a hair-cut such 
as mother used to make. He is a man of 
resources, having to attend everything 
that comes along, and to have something 
to say on every occasion. One, an Eng- 
lishman, was called upon to deliver the 
Fourth of July oration at a county cele- 
bration. It is safe to say that England 
did not get beaten on that occasion. 

The writer was not cut out to be a 
country pastor. Whatever qualifications 
he may have were not born in him, but 
were achieved through hard experience. 
He could barely tell a maple tree from a 
cauliflower, and had only a dim idea as 
to how to get milk from acow. All he 
knew of raking hay he had learned from 
Maud Miiller. 

There was an occasion, at the begin- 
ning of things, when he put the breech- 
ing of the harness over the horse’s head, 
a mistake still cherished in memory by 
the county at large. He is learning to 
mow with a scythe at an age when most 
men are too old to learn. He now boasts 
of being able to milk a cow, if only given 
time enough and the right sort of cow, 
and of being able to raise enough stuff on 
two acres of land to make it worth while 
to be a country minister. 

In some places the Country Pastor is 
expected to be a man of much dignity. 
Elsewhere he must not be too much that 
way. I have had a man half seas over 
on patent medicines undertake to pay me 
a dollar on the salary, while a store full 
of folks were getting a dollar’s worth of 
fun out of the incident. A certain good 
lady—bless her soul!—worked harder to 
pay five dollars a year than some men 
have to work to make five millions. She 
once found the ‘‘Elder’’ eating Ladies’ 
Aid ice cream in a public place. She 
came up to him, slapped down a silver 
dollar on his knee and exclaimed jubi- 
lantly and sonorously, ‘‘There, now I 
only owe sixty-two cents.” 

The same woman used to importune 
her husband to help her out sometimes. 
She once squeezed out of him a promise 


of a few bushels of oats, provided the 
Parson would fetch them himself. The 
dominie went for the oats, though not 
before his own bin was quite empty, but 
found no one at home. Three miles was 
too far to go for nothing. The door to 
the granary was locked, but there was 
an opening at the top. The door was not 
the only difficulty to be overcome, but 
he got the oats. Here is where a dignity 
easy to shelve is of priceless worth. 

Once a certain widow of excellent ap- 
pearance and character came to town. 
She becamea Christian, joined the church, 
but had no money to give. One of the 
litter of young pigs in her yard was dedi- 
cated to be reared, trained and fattened 
for the minister. It arrived at the back 
door of the parsonage, a year or so later, 
in the shape of three hundred pounds of 
pork. The elder had seen a lifeless hog 
once or twice in the course of his career, 
but had never had very close dealings 
with one. A hog of that size and condi- 
tion is not amenable to argument, espe- 
cially at the hands of a man less than 
half its own weight. Not even two such 
men—for there chanced to be a visiting 
confrére on the premises—find it an easy 
task. A dead porker has respect only to 
sizeand strength. It takes much hugging 
to accomplish anything with such a crea- 
ture. The only tools available were an 
axe, @ common handsaw and a Christy 
knife. That back-kitchen floor has never 
needed oiling since. Nor have either of 
the preachers. 

But the life of the Country Pastor is 
rich in good things. The city man may 
have his privileges and his emoluments, 
but he does not get half the experience 
in life that his country neighbor does. 
Nor does he get half the fun. Nor may 
he, in the same sense, be ‘‘all things to 
all men.’’ The manin the country knows 
that he is supplying the city man with 
his best church members and the United 
States with her most promising citizens. 
He is more of a shepherd of the flock and 
sees more of human life as it is, unve- 
neered and unadulterated. He finds a 
soul back of every breast button, and en- 
joys an affection and regard than which 
there is no choicer possession on earth. 

Is he poor? Only in actual cash. He 
has good things to eat, a comfortable 
dwelling, the best of friends. His chil- 
dren grow up robust and intelligent and 
amount to something. They become city 
pastors. He may lack books, but not 
material. He finds 

Books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones and good in everything. 
All he wants is a chance once in his life 
to preach in acity church. He then goes 
home contented to be nobody for the 
Lord’s sake, and the city folks think more 
of their own pastor for the experience. 





Of Hugh Black—who is coming to Union 
Seminary, New York City, next fall to teach 
homiletics—and Alexander Whyte, of Free St. 
George’s, Edinburgh, it has been said by a 
wag that Dr. Whyte “ whitewashes the saints ’”’ 
at the morning service, and Mr. Black “* black- 
balls the sinners ”’ at the evening service. 
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The Heart of Village Life 


By Zephine Humphrey, Author of The Schoolmaster 


It stands in the very heart of the val- 
ley, the little church I have in mind, and 
the mountains look down on it from every 
side. Doubtless they are older than it. 
But doubtless it stands for something a 
great deal older than they. No, doubt- 
less, on the whole, there is but one mean- 
ing for them all, and they are equally 
august. ‘‘ Hail, brother!” they cry. 

I do not know why I said little church. 
It is the biggest building there is. It is 
quite well aware of its importance, too, 
and has taken care to establish itself ex- 
actly in the center of the valley. Besides 
this, it breaks the rank which the houses 
keep down the village street—orderly, 
decorous, side by side—and stands forth 
a little by itself, lifting its square white 
tower. No matter which hill you climb, 
looking back you see it always, that 
tower, pricking up through the trees. It 
has an alert air, en- 
ergetic, an air of 
motion contained. 
None of the earth- 
detached, heaven- 
pointing serenity of 
your single spire. 
No, it has too much 
work on its hands, 
and stands firmly, all 
its four points in the 
air, to see what must 
bedone. Personality 
emanates from it. 
The life of the whole 
community, for that 
it stands, not un-,. 
grandly. 

Religion is, of 
course, its chief con- 
cerp, but not in any 
exclusive manner. 
Unless, indeed, all 
life be religion. Its 
broad stone porch is 
more often visited—six days out of the 
seven—by groups of sunset lovers than by 
entering feet of churchgoers. ‘‘ Meet me 
on the church steps tonight ’’—that means 
friendly rendezvous. How much quiet 
laughter the tower hears, how much gossip 
and mirth and discussion! No wonder it 
pricks its ears. 

As for the lecture-room in the base- 
ment, cool and silent and dim, lighted 
by sliding windows on a level with the 
ground, there has been one little girl at 
least who knew its attractiveness on hot 
summer afternoons. The door was locked, 
but who wanted a door? Slide back the 
window and crawl in and drop. There 
you were, beautifully alone; no one would 
think of looking for you here. Youcould 
climb up in the minister’s chair and read 
Ivanhoe by the hour. The big, cool si- 
lence of the empty church brooded over 
you.. The place was in itself a companion, 
quiet and kind and benevolent. It was 
as if the church, seeing you lonely, had 
put out an arm and gathered you in, 
hiding you safely away. ‘‘ Nancy?”’ its 
towers said, meantime, above you, look- 
ing innocently about. ‘‘How in the world 
should J know where she is?”’ Ah, the 
good, kind church! This was only one of 
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the smallest things it had to do, and yet 
you see it found time. 

Its public functions are religious, so- 
cial, intellectual, political—a busy church 
enough. Every few weeks a “sociable ’”’ 
fills its lecture-room with cheer. No 
lonely silence now, if you please; the 
walls hum and murmur with sound. The 
fragrance of coffee streams forth allur- 
ing; triumphant cakes, borne in uncov- 
ered, draw the populace after them. 
Would any one miss a church sociable? 
The sheds for the horses are snugly filled 
and the broad window-sills are piled high 
with hats. As for the little tables about 


the room, each bearing its vase of flowers, 
they are sometimes reset several times. 
Intellectually each church service of 
course ministers to thought. But alsoa 
lecture is sometimes heard, if the subject 
propounded be sufficiently grave and dig- 





nified. For this church, with all its large- 
ness of nature, knows: how to draw the 


line. It stands for too much that is holy 
and high to allow any desecration of its 
altar. The prestidigitator and the pass- 
ing ‘‘funny man” must seek the town 
hall. 

Would you call the Fourth of July a 
political occasion? Hardly, perhaps. But, 
whatever its nature, it witnesses a scene 
quite unique in the tower of the church. 
At six in the morning the bell rings out. 
No mad clangor of small boys is this, but 
a steady utterance, clear and assured. 
The minister crosses the green from the 
manse, his Bible under his arm. Up the 
street come the people, by twos and threes. 
Not all the people by any means, and 
rubbing their eyes too, some of them; 
but prepared for alertness, nevertheless, 
for they are going to climb the tower. 

On the institution of this ceremony the 
chances were even for mirth or respect 
to carry the day. The way up the tower 
is perilous, by a series of steps and lad- 
ders. Arrival cannot be consummated 
without much exclamation and laughter, 
much experiment, too, and some fear. 
It would hardly seem a desirable intro- 
duction to a grave religious service. Yet 


always the group composes itself, emerg- 
ing at last on its lofty summit, safe and 
free in the morning air. The sweep of 
the mountains about and above, is not 
that enough to set seal of silence? The 
white mists are rising from their feet, 
stealing, fragile and devious, up their 
wooded slopes; their heads are glorious. 
against the sky; the freshness and pu- 
rity of the new day lies cool on the spark- 
ling fields. What a country to thank 
God for! ‘Praise God, from whom all 
blessings flow,’”’ bursts forth the group 
with one voice. 

Then the minister bares his head and 
reads one of the mountain psalms: ‘‘The 
earth is the Lord’s and the fulness there- 
of; ... Who shall ascend into the hill 
of the Lord? ... Lift up your heads, 
O ye gates; and be ye lift up, ye ever- 
lasting doors.”’ 

Down on the vil- 
lage green other 
groups of people 
stand listening. Fire- 
crackers are hushed 
for the time; all is. 
silence and earnest 
attention. A _ short 
prayer, and then the 
national hymn, sung 
with new pulse of 
meaning. 


Thy woods and templed 
hills. 
Truly the heart does 
thrill with rapture 
singing thus high in 
the air amid these 
very templed hills. 
Did the author of the 
hymn have our valley 
in mind? (So many 
poets have had us 
in mind!) The little 
service is over now and the day goes on 
its time-honored way of clamor and con- 
fusion. But the note of earnestness has 
been struck, and for those who stood in 
that morning light the real meaning of 
the Fourth of July has been rescued and 
expressed. Leve of country stirs anew. 

Another unique idea there was which 
this church evolved one summer. Backed 
by a thoughtful, benevolent pew-holder, 
it sent out a wagon on Tuesday evening 
to bring remote valley-dwellers to the 
midweek prayer meeting. It was a hay 
wagon to begin with, later a ‘four- 
seater.’’ Delighted they were, these pa- 
rishioners, but somewhat uncertain as to 
demeanor. A hay wagon means hilarity, 
a prayer meeting means decorum; how 
reconcile the two influences? They 
climbed in, undecided, and sat bouncing 
gravely, their feet quite polite in the 
festal straw of the last picnic. But in- 
evitable circumstance thawed them out 
and they arrived at the church door 
frankly jocose. The prayer meeting did 
not suffer. 

Really one is tempted to ask, when he 
comes to think about it, whether the city 
has any advantage at all over the coun- 
try. Think of acity church. A part ofa 
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part it holds briefly within it. By that I 
mean a small share of the complex con- 
sideration of 2 number of people who, 
related to their fellow-citizens, are as a 
drop in the bucket. It must work to at- 
tract and hold this drop. At the best, 
what does it know of its people, so well- 
bred, in their cushioned pews, with in- 
scrutable, urban faces? Whereas the 
country church—O, it knows, too much, 
if such a thing could be. A community’s 
life re-echoes through it in various forms 
of utterance. It is the natural center, 
the heart. To it, as a matter of course, 
the people come, asking no questions. 
It must instruct them and lift them up. 
The responsibility is unique; but if now 
and then the restful spirit of dullness de- 
scend upon it and them, no harm is done— 
it is all in good part. Superbly independ- 
ent is your country church. 

The mountains continue to hold their 
state round about the pricking tower. 
On the beauty of holiness they insist, 
displaying from mutable day to day the 
holiness of beauty. ‘‘Be ye beautiful, 


children of men,’’ they say. And the 
tower hears the message. ‘‘Love one 
another,’’ it adds for its part. ‘‘ Love is 


the godlike beauty.’’ 


Gifts of the Country Church to 
the Kingdom 


MINISTERS, MISSIONARIES, 


MARTYRS 


MEMBERS, 


BY REV. JOHN G. FRASER, D.D, 
CLEVELAND, QO. 


The Countgy Church—a little, discour- 
aged, diminishing handful of elderly peo- 
ple left ina quite too quiet nook of the 
world by the rush of the crowd to the 
great cities and the wide, tempting 
West; the kingdom—the splendid, vigor- 
ous, growing center and sum of all bless- 
ings to the world: how are they or can 
they be related to each other? 

That the country church is an integral 
and important part of the concern needs 
to be remembered and emphasized. One 
Ohio conference, with two-thirds of its 
churches in the country, after hearing 
an able paper from a country pastor on 
the condition of its country churches, 
created a fellowship-evangelistic commit- 
tee. This, with its full tale of six pas- 
tors, recently visited three country 
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churches for a day each, holding a quiet 
hour service in the afternoon, an evening 
session with addresses on fellowship, a 
morning session on hindrances, possibil- 
ities, and preparation, with a compre- 
hensive round table conference inter- 
woven here and there. Just in the busy 
opening days of haying, the meetings 
found hearty response in attendance— 
aggregating nearly three hundred in 
the three places—in appreciation, and a 
marked and increasing evangelistic tone, 
showing how quick and vital is the in- 
terest of the country church in the work 
of the kingdom. A church of but twenty- 
five resident members, in a township 
where population has decreased one- 
fourth in fifty years, gathered a congre- 
gation of sixty for the meeting; and its 
deacon, in tender words, voiced its thanks 
for the blessing received through the 
meeting, ‘‘as good as a conference,” 
and for the thoughtfulness which sug- 
gested it. 

Dr. Reuben A. Torrey began his world- 
wide ministry in this church. Nota few 
such have been ‘“‘experiment stations ’”’ 
where young ministers who were to be 
leaders have made their beginnings. To- 
day, despite waning population, the at- 
mosphere of the kingdom is to be noted 
in many a country community where the 
church is still the dominant social, intel- 
lectual and spiritual force. 

The stream of young life which such a 
church is always pouring into the near-by 
cities, in the form of men and women 
well grounded from their youth in Chris- 
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tian character, without the distractions 
of town life, is of incalculable value. 
These churches, too, as Dr. Monroe has 
said in contrasting the great church of 
which he was so long pastor in Akron, 
with the neighboring country church of 
Tallmadge, are the sources from which 
ministers come. From Huntsburg, with 
smaller membership and population than 
forty years ago, six men have gone, within 
half that time, into the ministry. Nelson 
has less than sixty per cent. of the popu- 
lation of sixty years ago; but one of its 
sons has stood for a score of years in a 
position of important missionary leader- 
ship in India; his twin brother died just 
as he was preparing for the foreign field; 
another son of the church was long an 
honored Presbyterian pastor; yet another 
has been a home missionary in Minnesota 
and California twenty-five years; and as 
if to show that the old church had not 
lost its vitality, in 1902 a much younger 
brother of the two first named, Columbus 
C. Fuller, took charge of the industrial 
work of the American Board in its East 
Central African Mission. Theold church 
building stands in its eightieth year a fine 
specimen of ancient architecture. Even 
the post oflice has disappeared by the 
extension of rural free delivery, and it 
seems likely that the entire township will 
soon be left without a resident minister. 
Two country churches in northern Ohio, 
home missionary churches in fact if not 
always in name, sit depleted and discour- 
aged each at the center of its waning 
township, where years ago each held a 
throne of power. One has suffered many 
things of many theological students for 
many years, and is none the greater but 
rather the less. In its twenty-five square 
miles it numbers a scant thousand of peo- 
ple where years ago there were half as 
many more. Here, in a good, old-fash- 
ioned farmer’s family of a dozen, grew 
up to womanhood a gentle, amiable girl, 
whose heart God early touched and led 
her into his kingdom. The other church, 
on the hill, ten miles away from and 600 
feet above Lake Erie, whose waters are 
seen over the stretch of hill and valley 
from its doorstep, is the only evangel- 
ical religious organization in the town- 
ship. For years the township has had 
no resident minister, but has had to bor- 
row from its neighbors. It has lost one- 
third of its population in fifty years, and 
is largely shaped by the ‘‘Josephite”’ or 
anti-polygamous Mormons, to whom years 
ago the courts confirmed the title of the 
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historic Mormon Temple. Here dwelt a 
country lad who went away to college and 
seminary. Where lad and lass met, who 
knows? Perhaps at Oberlin. Such things 
are reported sometimes to come to pass 
there. God wrought the sweet old mira- 
cle of love in their hearts; and when they 
faced the future and chose their work 
they became members of the Shansi 
Band. 

Just as the church was saying in som- 
ber sort that the martyr spirit was dead, 
the martyr hour and the martyr call came, 
and these children of the country churches 
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Church on the Plains 


were not wanting, but went that way 
home to God; and on the Martyrs’ Arch 
stand the names of Dwight Clapp and 
Jennie Rowland Clapp, his wife. 

The country church furnishes not only 
the members, the ministers and the mis- 
sionaries for the kingdom, but the mar- 
tyrs of the faith, when the martvr hour 
comes. 





Elements of Success in the 
Country Church 


BY REV. CHARLES H. MERRILL, D.D., ST. 


JOHNSBURY, VT. 


The measure in which a country church may 
be fulfilling its mission is not to be determined 
wholly by outward signs of prosperity or sta- 
tistics of numerical increase. In decadent 
communities a church may “fulfill its mis- 
sion,” yet show constant loss. The residence 
of a worthy pastor, the example of his home 
life, his ministration at weddings and funerals 
in homes never represented in church services, 
the maintenance of stated ordinances, the re- 
ligious instruction of the children and the 
direction of their social life—all these infiu- 
ences have their leavening power in ways not 
immediately apparent. One trial that men in 
these communities have to bear is that their 
work is unrecognized. Results are not appar- 
ent even to their own vision. They must 
walk by faith and not by sight. Hence their 
greater ultimate reward as their experience 
becomes a means of grace. 

In citing particular instances of churches 
that successfully fulfill their missions, it is 
natural to turn to those that show growth 
and material improvement. But it should be 
distinctly borne in mind that these are not 
necessarily worthy above others, for at the 
basis of all advance must be the material 
prosperity of the community, for which they 
are not to be directly credited. A church can- 
not exist without a population from which to 


draw itsmembership. And it cannot increase 
in numbers or gain in attractiveness of plant 
above the level of its constituency and its en- 
vironment. It may be said to fulfill its mis- 
sion if it cultivates well the field it occupies. 

Without, then, singling them out as more 
worthy or as excellent above many others, in- 
stances are cited from two classes of churches, 
to each of which the term “country ”’ may be 
applied. The first is the church upon the hill, 
from which the population has been flowing 
like the streams that water the valley—the old 
**hill church”’ so long characteristic of New 
England, and in these later days thought to 
be, with few exceptions, decadent. 
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a new $2,200 parsonage will provide a struc- 
ture in keeping with the church edifice, many 
years ago made one of the most attractive of 
its kind. The new pastor, Rev. J. W. Goffin, 
gives his whole time to this field, as his im- 
mediate predecessors have done. The church 
was probably never more prosperous. 

If certain distinctive characteristics are 
sought to account for this prosperity, it 
would be difficult to single out one of marked 
prominence. It has had periods of great 
revival interest and large ingatherings. It 
has had long and faithful pastorates, notably 
that of Rev. Austin Hazen. It has had men 
of sterling type among its ‘‘ pillars,” and 
‘“*honorable women’ not a few. The Sun- 
day school has had excellent teachers, and 
the Ladies’ Home and Foreign Missionary 
Societies faithful leaders. Though gathering 
in later years within its fold Christians of all 
denominations, and finding among them some 
of its most efficient officers, it has always 
maintained the characteristics of our order, 
and by these apparently has won. 

Other churches of this class might be men- 
tioned; like Greensboro, where to virtues 
inherited with a Scotch lineage have been 
added material advantages that come from a 
fine class of summer residents in cottages 
about the lake; like Peacham, perhaps most 
notable of all in size and strength, having 
kept up a large congregation, one of the lar- 
gest in the state in a farming community, 
through all the century, church and academy 
working side by side; and like Danville, which 
has passed through the decadence incident 
to the removal of offices from a shire town, 
and has risen again to its present prosperity. 


THE CHURCH BY THE RAILROAD 
From the second class, the churches in small 
railroad villages of average prosperity, let us 
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The church at Jericho Center celebrated its 
centennial in 1891. Organized with nine mem- 
bers, it now has only 100 resident. For many 
years it either received missionary aid or 
shared its pastor with another church. It 
has passed through the period of material 
decline, when the houses about the village 
green showed evidences of neglect, when the 
academy was removed and other denomi- 
nations died out, leaving their buildings to 
varied uses. Through all these disheartening 
changes the church has lived, until today it 
stands in its strength, alone, in a village 
marked each year by increasing signs of 
thrift, the center of a prosperous farming 
community. The completion this summer of 
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take Jeffersonville. It was organized only 
eighteen years ago in a community where re- 
ligious services had been held by a neighbor- 
ing pastor, alternating with a non-resident 
Episcopal rector. The village has increased 
little in population or in business interests, 
though it has always been the center of a fine 
farming community. The church received 
missionary aid part of three years, and for 
a time the pastor had charge also of work 
in a neighboring church. Today he gives his 
whole time to this field, a fine church edifice 
and parsonage have been built, and the church 
has a resident membership of 132, the largest 
in the county. This church, too, has had not- 
able increase through revivals. It has had 
the leadership of business men of consecra- 
tion. It has not been distracted by denomi- 
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national rivalry. Since the first years it has 
occupied the ground alone. Active young 
men served in the pastorate at the first, and 
during the last twelve years it has had the 
faithful ministration of its present pastor, 
Rev. H. C. Howard, who has lived the gospel 
as well as preached it. 

In the same class might be cited a neighbor- 
ing church in the same county, Hyde Park, 
with smaller membership, but a larger edifice 
and greater financial strength. This church 
also is of recent growth, occupies the ground 
alone, and had a faithful pastor for ten years, 
Rey. F. C. Taylor, under whose ministry the 
great progress was made. An old church of 
nearly a century of weakness, that has re- 
cently come into its inheritance of prosperity, 


in which the advance has more than kept pace 
with the growth of the village, is Richmond. 
This church, too, had a long and faithful pas- 
torate under Rev. Austin Hazen, and for many 
years the strong financial support of a layman 
whose mantle has fallen upon his son. The 
present pastor, who continues the traditions, 
is Rev. E. P. Treat. 

In all these fields work has been kept up to 
date in the use of instrumentalities and organ- 
izations, as is necessary in all progressive 
work. But it does not appear that marked 
success has been due to any novelty. The 
factors most notable are: the character of the 
pastorates, those which left the deepest im- 
press having been sufticiently prolonged to 
produce their best effect; the type of laymen 


and women that have stayed up the pastors’ 
hands, been constant through all vicissitudes, 
in matters financial and spiritual providing 
liberally, according to their resources and 
gifts; the faithfal employment of all auxiliary 
forces in Sunday school, young people’s soci- 
eties, Ladies’ Aids and mission circles; re- 
vival work; Christian nurture; and with all, 
the preaching of the Word to edification. It 
is noticeable that with few exceptions the 
churches occupied their fields alone. Pros- 
perous farming communities have been about 
them. In no one instance has any single fea- 
ture of work been greatly magnified, unless it 
be the agency of revivals; but the means of 
grace common to all have been faithfully, pa- 
tiently, hopefally used, to ultimate success. 





From the Journal of a Country Pastor 


Sunday, July 9. A dull, gray morning, 
threatening rain but sultry. Chores and a 
hasty breakfast and eight miles across the 
hills to preach at Liberty Flat. Only forty 
people out and the collection for home mis- 
sions five dollars less than last year. Deacon 
Sproule says it is because the circus was in 
town last week. 

Then he added, “‘ You know, Parson (Pa- 
as’n, he calls it), we’re behind on your salary 
’nd we don’t want you to starve no more’n 
some man out in Utah.” 

Had a good time in Sunday school with my 
boys. Tom Baker came to help me with the 
horse and tell me about his hopes of getting 
to college. And yet they say Tom is the wild- 
est boy in town—not distinguishing between 
high spirits and wicked spirits. It’s worth the 
sixteen mile drive to know that Tom Baker 
likes and trusts me. 

The drive home restful, with the afternoon 
sermon gently simmering in the regions of 
sub-conscious thought. A light breeze stir- 
ring the grainfields. Stopped to see Mrs. 
Glass—dying by inches, poor woman, all 
alone in her step-daughter’s house; her sona 
close-fisted, money-making farmer, who never 
wastes a word more than he spends a dollar. 
Her eyes lighted up to see me and sheasked me 
about the people with a wonderful eagerness. 
I suspect she has her intercession list, though 
she never told meso. She had adollar for the 
home mission collection. Where she got it I 
can’t imagine. 

Good congregation in the afternoon. Ser- 
mon marred by tittering girls and teasing 
boys in the back seats. Collection here at 
South Liberty more than made up the loss 
at Liberty Flat—in spite of the circus. Even- 
ing. C. E. meeting, the two Higson boys 
home from college. Both were there but sat 
dumb as oysters. I hoped they might bring 
a breath of fresh outside air to our too close 
and narrow meetings. To bed tired, not with 
the work, but because my mind seems dried 
up and the preaching gets to be (God forgive 
me!) like a treadmill for lack cf new thoughts 
and experiences. This is the forty-seventh 
consecutive Sunday that I have preached to 
this people. Fellowship seems out of reach. 
A change of preacher would do them good 
and a change of congregation, for even a sin- 
gle Sunday would freshen me up wonderfully. 
There’s never any lack of subjects; the trouble 
is that my poor mind goes stale. 

Monday. Blue Monday, I fear. My wife 
has her own cares and drudgery enough, but 
she always has an extra smile for Monday 
morning. 

The hoe’s my friend, as the sawbuck is in 
winter. Put on my oldest clothes and went 
out to the corn that was neglected in last 
week’s pressure of work. So I doff responsi- 
bility, get down to the ultimate facts and 
work myself back into another and more 
cheerful kind of weariness. Nothing kills 
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worry like the steady chop, chop of the hoe. 

Just as I got thoroughly moisty-hot and de- 
lightfully oblivious to parish troubles, over- 
due salary and unpaid bills, a great red devil 
of a motor car rushed round the corner. It 
was Rev. Dr. Allonby of the First Church in 
Metropolisborough on his way to the Springs 
between Sundays, with his wife, a friend and 
his stenographer. 

‘*Hello!’”’ he cried, as he rounded up. 
‘** How’s preaching? Hot, isn’t it? If you’re 
as tired from yesterday as I am, I don’t see 
how you can hoe corn!” 

**It’s the congregation that gets tired out 
here,’’ Lanswered. ‘‘ Pat the red devil in the 
barn—I’m afraid to touch him—I don’t know 
his ways—and come in.’”’ 

In they came and stayed to lunch, and we 
had a good talk about the affairs of the king- 
dom, and he told some of his famous stories. 
It was a bit hard for my wife, though she is 
the soul of hospitality. 

‘*Well?”’ I said, after they had gone spit- 
ting and smoking round the corner, ‘‘and why 
don’t you like Allonby?”’ 

‘Like him?” she said, ‘‘I didn’t say I 
didn’t like him.” 

** What did he say to make you feel so?” 

** Feel how?” 

**O, I know how you feel. But what did he 
say?’”’ 

““Well, he was just a little pitying, said 
what a fine fellow you were and wished you 
were nearer Metropolisborough so he could see 
you often. And then he said, ‘It must be 
delightful for your husband to have so much 
undistracted time to think.’’”’ 

I laughed: ‘* You know he caught me hoeing 
corn. He calls that leisure. He is the slave of 
his environment, as I am of mine. He can’t 
imagine how a man can be busy with less than 
40,000 people in town.’’ 

Tuesday. Inthe study all the morning. A 
good romp with the children after dinner and 
then a round of calls. 

Wednesday. This is the day my wife and I 
call our yearly martyrdom, which means that 
we spend most of it with one of our best fam- 
ilies on the outermost edge of the parish, quite 
fifteen miles away. We have our compensa- 
tions, for the drive, early and late, is delight- 
ful and the people who make us suffer do it 
in the ignorance of love. 

The trouble is that they and we have next 
to nothing intellectually in common. I aska 
question and they answer, Yes, or No—and 
that is the end of one subject. I start a con- 
versational hare and they open the nearest 
gate and stare while it runs away. I broach 
another topic—they make no reply. If it 
were not so exasperating it would be the 
hugest of jokes. Their idea of doing us 
honor is to sit around in their most uncom- 
fortable clothes on stuffy chairs in a room 
they seldom open; and to feed us at dinner on 
three kinds of meat and four kinds of pie and 


at supper on three kinds of preserve and nine 
kinds of rich cake. 


Our coming awes the children into dumb- 


misery—my wife says it is the best rcom, not 
we—they sit around like plaster images with 
their mouths open. We are lucky if in the 
course of the day we can get them out fora 
walk. 

We did get a walk this afternoon and I got 
Billy Pomeroy talking—actually talking— 
about turtles and toads, with whom he 
seems to be quite on terms of speaking ac- 
quaintance. I fancy a nature book or two 
might find good lending here. 

The drive home was wonderful, with the 
moon “eating up ’ the clouds. After we were 
out of sight and hearing we looked at each 
other and laughed. ‘‘O Adam, they’re such 
good people!’’ she said, ‘“‘but how shall [ 
survive that mince pie and chocolate layer 
cake? ’’ 

Thursday. An indignant morning. Mrs. 
Darrell came to beg me to tell her what to do 
about hersons. The new saloon is just around 
the corner and the owner is doing all he can 
to get her boys. And he knows that their 
father died a drunkard! Yet we moderns say 
there is no devil! Her story raised the—prim- 
itivemaninme. Ifthesaloon keeper had been 
there, 1 should have been tempted to brain 
him. The law won’t help us; I suppose we 
shall have to work with the boys. Johnny 
Darrell is a decent sort of a lad. Went out 
at once to call on the Higson boys, whom I 
have not seen since they came home from col- 


lege, and proposed to them that they help: 


Mrs. Darrell’s boys as a part of their vacation 
—enjoyment. And I really think they will 
take it up in earnest. 


Friday. The Baptodiscopalians, I hear,. 


are going to start a new chureh in the village. 
We have twice as many churches as we need 
already, but if they can reach any one I can’t, 
let them come. But the news in some aspects 
is vastly discouraging, for it means a time of 
the sort of sectarian bitterness that distracts. 
attention from more important things. 

It sent me out among the trees to think 
whether, after a!], my own work is worth 
while. The result, thank God, is always the 
same. The work is very well worth while. 
I wouldn’t even change with Allonby, for all 
his social and intellectual advantages. For 
he is only a part of it to his people, who 
have books and travel and big conventions, 
the Y. M. ©. A. and a hundred avenues of 
religious life and teaching. And I—well my 
people and I have each other and we live and 
learn together. They love me and make sac- 
rifices to keep me and mine a little better than 
they keep themselves. And I love them with 
all my heart. 





Conscience reverenced and obeyed 
As God’s most intimate presence in the soul 
And his most perfect image in the world. 
— Wordsworth. 
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Successful Ways of Solving the Country Church Problem 


By Rev. Andrew M. Brodie, D. D., Secretary of Home Missions for Illinois 


‘*When the springs in the hills go dry, how 
shall the streams be fed?’’ We may well ask 
the same question concerning the country 
churches which feed our towns and cities. 
Many have recognized that the city problem 
with its alarming conditions is upon us, and 
while we have been dreaming of a solution 
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The Church at H— 


the problem of the country church has grown 
apace, and we find ourselves confronted with 
a gigantic task. 


THE SITUATION 


Membership in the country church is speed- 
ily growing less. Well-to-do people are leay- 
ing for town and city; their places on the 
farm are taken by renters. Few of these 
transients are interested in church work; 
fewer contribute to its maintenance. They 
could not give much if they would. The rem- 
nant of the well-to-do could but will not con- 
tribute anything like an adequate amount to 
carry on the work of the church effectively. 
These rural people got into the habit of sav- 
ing in days when the strictest economy was 
necessary. They have not since learned to 
separate themselves from their dollars, even 
for the Lord’s work. Men owning farms 
from one hundred to five hundred acres, each 
acre of which is worth from $72 to $125, 
think themselves quite liberal if they contrib- 
ute five dollars and exceedingly beneficent if 
they contribute ten dollars per year, when 
simple duty would require of them at least 
that mucha month. There are a few notable 
exceptions. 

Complaining, however, will not get more 
meney. Tactful men will—and these are the 
great need of the hour. 

In Illinois we are attempting to solve our 
problem in a variety of ways. Let me de- 
scribe three: 


THE LINKING OF A COUNTRY FIELD TO A 
CITY CHURCH 

The broad-shouldered, generous-hearted 

pastor of our flourishing church at D—, a city 


of 12,000 inhabitants, conducts an afternoon 
service at N—, six miles away. From thirty 





to seventy-five boys and girls, men and women, 
may be found every Sabbath afternoon at both 
Sunday school and preaching service. No de- 
nominational organization has been effected. 
The people represent a number of denomina- 
tions. While still clinging to these, all are 
intensely loyal to their own as yet unnamed 
church. Once or twicea 
year the pastor holds a week 
of special services, calling 
during the day and preach- 
ing each evening. The 
writer aided in the last 
special services but a few 
weeks ago. A good congre- 
gation was present each 
night and a real interest in 
spiritual things was mani- 
fest. 

Now and then this city 
pastor spends a day at the 
country point, going from 
house to house, reading, 
talking and praying with 
the people as opportunity 
presents and circumstances 
may seem to require. Heis 
always welcome. The peo- 
ple leave their work and 
come to the house for 
prayer. They are proud of 
their city pastor, and the 
many good things he finds 
stowed away in his rig on 
his return from “a day 
out’’ give substantial evi- 
dence of their fondness for 
him. One sermon a week 
from this efficient preacher, 
with an occasional visit, is 
doing more for this rural 
community than two serv- 
ices a Sunday from a less 





efficient man, with all the other services at- 
tached, could possibly accomplish. 


THE PLAN OF FEDERATION 


About three miles from our beautiful Con- 
gregational church at the little hamlet of H— 
stands the Presbyterian church of F—. The 
former church, once prosperous, self-support- 
ing and generous to all our benevolent socie- 
ties, has been reduced by removals until it no 
longer could go alone. Each church was com- 
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pelled to ask for aid from its denominational 
treasury. This was not pleasing to the few 
intelligent and generous people who worshiped 
there. They consented to have one man preach 
at both places. Each church retains its own 
denominational organization, makes its appro- 
priations to its own denominational benevo- 
lent societies and pays its share of the pastor’s 
salary. Prayer meeting, Sunday school and 
Young People’s Society are maintained in 
each place. The two congregations together 
afford a salary that enables them to securea 
much abler man than either could have alone, 
even with the aid of the missionary society. 

The plan is working well in several places 
with Presbyterian churches, for the good of 
men and the glory of God, and there has been 
quite a saving to the missionary societies, 
enabling them to use elsewhere the money 
heretofore appropriated to these churches. 
The same plan is now pending with the Bap- 
tist church. The best judgment of men will 
compel many more such federations in the 
near future. It can easily be arranged where 
church members are sensible. 


TWO COUNTRY FIELDS YOKED 


In the township of S—, in the banner corn 
county of Illinois, are two well-built, commo- 
dious houses of worship three miles apart, 
known as S— First and S— Second. The 
comfortable parsonage adjoins the meeting 
house of Second Church. The intelligent, 
well-to-do farmers have learned that one 
strong man is more profitable than two weak 
men; that he accomplishes more, and it takes 
actually less to support him. One service, 
with a Sunday school, is conducted in each 
church every Sabbath. There is a union 
young people’s meeting on a midweek night, 
and the women carry on their missionary 
work jointly. The people pay a good salary, 
and do it cheerfally; and as the pastor is re- 
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The City Pastor’s Country Appointment 


quired to write but one sermon a week, it 
gives him the needed time for the added pas- 
toral work. During the winter a study club 
is conducted. The pastor guides the young 
people in their reading and his library is at 
their service. They have various social func- 
tions. With telephones and rural free deliv- 
ery, it is no more difficult to call a meeting on 
some special occasion in the country than in 
the city. 

The work can be done. Our problem is to 
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get men who are willing to adapt themselves 
to these places. Too many say: ‘‘Too ob- 
secure ’’—‘* Don’t wish to be buried out there” 
—‘*No opportunity.’’ The truth is, many of 
these country fields afford an opportunity for 
self-sacrifice, consecration, and for far-reach- 
ing influence and ultimate good unequaled by 
many a conspicuous city pulpit. 


SACRIFICE NEEDED TO SOLVE THE PROBLEM 


These seem to be the times ‘* when the lotus- 
eater’s cry of ease is in the air; when luxury 
is enervating; abundance is softening; and 
comfort is enfeebling.” Whittier said, in re- 
ply to a young man who asked the way to 
moral power, *‘ Espouse some worthy cause 
that is despised by society.’””’ We havea num- 
ber—we need more—of men of faith and fine 
firmness to face our difficulties—men who re- 
member that Christ came ‘‘not to make life 
easy, but to make men great.” 

Christ is today standing before us as of old, 
summoning us to his service, saying, ‘“‘ If any 
man will come after me, let him deny himself, 
take up his cross and follow me.”’ The Mas- 
ter well knew the difliculties and loneliness of 
the service and the struggle necessary to make 
the choice, for he added, ‘‘ Whosoever will 
save his life shall lose it, and whosoever will 
lose his life for my sake, shall find it.’’ 

There can be no deviation from these stern 
conditions if our country problem is to be 
solved. While the work is difficult, the joy is 
great. Only when level-headed, consecrated 
men, who pray not for easy places but for 
power equal to the task, lay hold of the prob- 
lem with firm grip, toil and struggle and sac- 
rifice today and tomorrow, will the work be 
done. God give us the men! 





Two Country Churches in North 
Dakota 


BY SUPT. G. J. POWELL, FARGO 


The Rose Hill Church in Foster County was 
organized as an outstation from Carrington in 
1894. It is made up of Scotch Canadians with 
a sprinkling of Americans. The present pas- 
tor is Rev. C. W. Smith. His wife assists 
him in conducting services. Through faithful 
pastoral work, together with special meetings, 
twenty members have recently been added to 
the church. The pastor’s wife is doing very 
effective work through the home department 
of the Sunday school. This church worships 
in the only stone building of our order in the 
state. It is built of bowlders picked up in the 
vicinity. 

Hesper is one of our most interesting young 
churches. It was organized in the sod house 
of a member about six years ago. Its mem- 
bership was one-third Quaker, and it chose 
as pastor one of its own members, a school 
teacher, who also was ‘“‘holding down” a 





Rose Hill Church, North Dakotas. (Built of bowlders found in the vicinity) 
. 


claim and living in a sod house. The church 
was then twenty-five miies from the railroad, 
which has since been built through the parish. 
The pastor, Rev. Sheldon Slater, has now ex- 
tended his care to two towns east and west of 
Hesper. He is still the honored pastor, has 
been ordained and has settled down to most 
satisfactory work. By this fall he will have 
built three houses of worship. 

The Hesper church is a fine illustration of 
the adaptability of our polity to the new and 
mixed community. No other could have so 
adjusted itself to the varied elements and 
have gathered all into one fellowship. The 
simplicity and apostolic character of the Hes- 
per people is seen also in their drafting one 
of their own laymen who had received no 
special training for the ministry, whose theo- 
logical seminary had been the “claim” and 
the new town, and making of him a very 
apostle in faith and soul-winning power. 





Rural Connecticut 
BY REV. JOEL S. IVES, HARTFORD 

Connecticut early had a care for her rural 
communities. Jan. 14, 1639, the General Court 
decided in its constitution ‘‘to maintain and 
preserve the liberty and purity of the gospel 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, which we now pro- 
fess, as also the discipline of the churches, 
which according to the truth of the said gospel 
is now practiced amongst us.’”’ In accordance 
with this principle so clearly set forth, not a 
separate ‘‘ society ’’ gained a corporate entity, 
for more than two centuries, till proof was 
forthcoming that a meeting house would be 
built and preaching maintained. This ex- 
plains why the state has ex- 
1 erted an influence in the 
| world far out of proportion 
to its size or population. 
Herein is success today also, 
whether we consider the 

state or the nation. 


Rural Connecticut suffered 
great losses from the decima- 
tion of the Revolutionary 
War, the emigration of her 
people and the drift to the 
manufacturing centers. Low 
tide has been reached and 
a flood tide for better things 
has set in. There are 331 
Congregational churches 
within the state, represent- 
ing every town but two. 
Here is a brief résumé of 
what has been accomplished 
in one rural community, as 
a proof of what may be done 
in all and as an incentive te 
all. 


In the northeast corner of 
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Litchfield, not far from the center of the county 
famed for its great men, on hills 1,000 feet 
above the sea, is the farming hamlet of Milton, 
where the Third Society of Litchfield was or- 
ganized in 1779 and the Milton Congregational 
Presbyterian Church in 1798. The largest 
membership in its history was seventy-five, 
but not far from the time Dr. Lyman Beecher 
deplored the religious declension of the state 
the meeting house was used for raising silk- 
worms. 

Discouragement faced the little flock a short 
time ago. A neighboring pastor thought it 
not worth while for the missionary society 
to continue aid which has been rendered for 
sixty years. Better councils prevailed, and 
Yale Seminary sent Rev. Joseph D. Prigmore, 
who had had some experience among the 
Cumberland Presbyterians. With a coura- 
geous spirit, consecrated zeal, tact, evangel- 
istic sermons, and special love for boys and 


Milton, Ct. 


young men, he has revolutionized the com- 
munity, strengthened the church and beauti- 
fied the village. 

The old gallery, through the money and in- 
fluence of the Young Men’s Club, was trans- 
formed into a clubroom and reading-room by 
means of a partition, with folding doors open- 
ing into the audience room in case of need. 
Meantime the young men through debates, 
lectures, singing classes and outdoor sports 
became more and more interested in the 
church itself. 

A village improvement society was formed. 
Mr. Prigmore is a landscape gardener as well 
as a preacher and has awakened an enthusi- 
asm for rural beauties. 

The church building has had its share also, 
while the parsonage and the manse grounds 
have taken on new conveniences and a fresh- 
ened appearance for the bride who has just 
come to double the good work. 

Not always in the same way but always in 
the same spirit there are possibilities in our 
rural parishes worth the best and all that a 
man has to give. 





Death of B. W. Williams 


Mr. B. W. Williams, who died last week 
Thursday, was a well known figure in local 
religious circles. He was at one time con- 
nected with Berkeley Temple,' being super- 
intendent of its large Sunday school. Later 
his church affiliations were with the Second, 
Dorchester, and the Old South, Boston. He 
was the originator of the Williams Lecture 
Bureau, which a generation ago introduced 
to popular audiences celebrities like Beecher 
and Greeley. Of late years he has prepared 
for the Boston Transcript a weekly depart- 
ment made up of religious news and comment. 
He was ninety-one years old. 
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The New Country Church in 
Connecticut 


BY REV. WILLIAM F. ENGLISH, PH. D., 
EAST WINDSOR 


For at least two generations in our country 
communities the native population, even the 
total population of Protestant sympathies, has 
been decreasing, while the number of churches 
of the various denominations has been in- 
creasing, especially in the manufacturing vil- 
lages which have sprung up. 

Rural civilization is giving place to urban, 
and the process is being accelerated by in- 
creasing transportation facilities, the tele- 





Old Lyme, Ct. 


phone, and the ubiquitous daily paper, with 
great changes in the diet, clothing, furniture, 
architecture, and social customs of the people. 
While naturally and inevitably some churches 
have lost in numbers and opportunity for 
service, the church membership in relation 
to the population has gained, a more intensive 
spiritual culture has been promoted, and a 
new country church is being developed by 
the very stress of circumstance and condition. 

An examination of fifty churches situated 
in all sections of our state, and fairly repre- 
sentative of the best efforts to meet the vari- 
ous conditions which obtain among us, may 
show somewhat of the present line of move- 
ment. 


ITS LOCAL AND OUTREACHING WORK 


Improvements and additions to plant and 
equipment are general, and the parish house 
or its equivalent is coming to be esteemed a 
necessity. The average length of pastorate 
is eleven years and 60 per cent. of these pas- 
tors are settled by council. In public wor- 
ship they are coming to utilize more largely 
our heritage from the Christian past rather 
than to cultivate novelty and eccentricity. 

Every one of these churches contributed 
last year to both home and foreign missions, 
and they are organized for this work, young 
and old, with 75 foreign and 30 home mission- 
ary societies, besides the Ladies’ Aid Society, 
everywhere found and full of good works. 
The mission study class has found a place in 
one-fourth of these churches, missionary in- 
struction is on the increase, and the mission- 
ary library is coming in rapidly. Five churches 
have their own missionaries, and their vari- 
ous organizations frequently support native 
helpers. 

Local fields are not being neglected. One 
church maintains five neighborhood meetings, 
and many others have organized outside Sun- 
day schools and C. E. Societies. But more 
significant still is the attempt in some locali- 
ties to bring those in the remote districts to 


the services of the church, that they may feel 
the warmth and inspiration of Christian fel- 
lowship and life. As in education we have 
found it good policy and economy to maintain 
strong schools at central points and to bring 
in the scholars from remote sections, might 
not the Church adopt a like policy to advan- 
tage, especially in breaking down the mis- 
chievous divisions and isolations of locality? 


THE CHURCH ADOLESCENT 


In their endeavor to care for the children 
and youth every one of these churches has 
its Sunday school, all but two its Endeavor 
Society, about half of them either a Junior 
C. E. Society or a pastor’s class, and a large 
number of boys’ and 
girls’ clubs and other 
like organizations bear 
witness to the energy 
and activity of the coun- 
try church or its pas- 
tors, in ministering to 
the youth. The Sunday 
school is now receiving 
the most attention of 
any organization, and is 
quite generally being im- 
proved and made more 
efficient, as it is being 
perceived that where 
conditions require con- 
centration of effort this 
agency affords the best 
single opportunity for 
influencing the young. 


THE CHURCH MATURE 


No one has ever 
doubted the usefulness 
of women in the country 
church, and we find an 
average of two distinct- 
ively women’s organiza- 





tions for every one of these churches, while 
we know that they are at the front in every 
department of church activity. ‘* Mere man,” 
however, has few distinctive corners in these 
churches. The Ecclesiastical Society is gen- 
erally conceded to him, where that remains, 
but he does not work it very enthusiastically. 
Besides this, only six men’s organizations, 
three of them Men’s Clubs, are found in all 
these churches, and, while it may be true that 
because of other connections and opportuni- 
ties there may not seem to be a specially 
strong demand for organizations for men, yet 
one cannot help feeling that man needs to be 
pushed a little more into the foreground in 
our church life. It is pleasant to note, how- 
ever, that these churches have a larger pro- 
portion of men in their membership than 25 
or 50 years ago. The percentage of male mem- 
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bers is now 35, as compared with 33 per cent. 
25 years ago and 314 per cent. 50 years ago 
being in each period, about one per cent. 
above the average for the state. 


ITS MANY-SIDED WORK 


No one can fully and adequately describe 
what these churches are doing for their re- 
spective communities, for the church label 
is not found upon all of its products. The 
new country church is really, though usually 
unconsciously, an institutional church. It is 
the center and inspiration of the life of its 
community and through its members and the 
organizations which they have entered or 
formed for convenience it touches its life on 
every side. The local school boards are quite 
largely from its membership, and it sustains 
every organization and movement for temper- 
ance and good citizenship, and too frequently 
is the movement and the organization, there 
being no other. All these churches have their 
socials and entertainments of various names 
and kinds—costly arrangements to raise money 
—‘‘ questionable expedients,” some may say— 
but prolific of untold good in furnishing in- 
nocent amusement and the indispensable so- 
cial opportunity. Nearly every one of these 
churches, through its membership, is inform- 
ally maintaining some kind of a literary cir- 
cle, book or magazine club, or lecture course, 
and contributes to libraries and reading-rooms 
frequently, though more indirectly. Many of 
them have found the Grange a helpful ally in 
overcoming the greatest of all difficulties in 
country life—social and intellectual stagna- 
tion—and in some cases this organization has 
accomplished something toward the solution 
of the economic problem, so influential in the 
life of the church and so far beyond its reach. 

The new country church is recognizing its 
problems and making use of the means right 
at hand for their solution. Its work is steady, 
resourceful and unremitting, broader and yet 
more definite year by year in its recognition 
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A Seaboard Perdh 
of the needs of our communities and in its 
efforts to meet them. 





The American Hospital and Training School 
for Nurses in Constantinople, with reference 
to which Dr. T. S. Carrington wrote in our 
issue of 24 June, has become incorporated 
with the following officers: Pres. William 
Ives Washburn, vice-Pres. George Washburn, 
LL. D., Sec. J. S. H. Umsted, Treas. E. H. 
Baker, of Bliss Fabyan & Co. The officers 
will promote the interests of the institution 
in this country, while Dr. Carrington will be 
in charge in Turkey. Until a permanent 
building can be constructed a large house will 
be hired. Eight surgeons and two foreign 
nurses will constitute the staff. Checks should 
be made payable to Brown Bros. & Co., 50 
Wall Street, New York. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


Jes’ Fo’ Yo’ 
BY MRS, W. E. MARTIN 


Yo’ stray sheep off on de hillside, 
Don’ yo’ heah de Shepherd call? 
Don’ yo’ know de day’s mos’ ober 
An’ de night am gwine ter fall, 
An’ yo’d bettah seek a shelter 
From de night win’ an’ de dew, 
While de Shepherd’s standin’, waitin’ 
Jes’ fo’ yo’. 


Don’ yo’ know ol’ Time’s a-hurryin’ 
An’ he’s gwine ter shet de do’? 

Yo'll be lef’ out in de darkness, 
An’ he won’t call yo’ no mo’. 

De brack clouds am sho’ly gath’rin’, 
Lookin’ lak a mighty storm, 

An’ yo’ might be in de sheep fol’, 

Safe an’ warm. 


What yo’ fin’ off on dat hillside? 
Dat yo’ nebber speak a word, 

But yo’ jes’ keep on a-feedin’ 
Lak as if yo’ nebber heard. 

Ef yo’s ’fraid yo’ won’t be welcome, 
"Kase yo’ stayed away so long 

When de Shepherd called an’ called yo’, 

Yo’ am wrong. 


De good Shepherd wants yo’ feedin’ 
In de pasture green an’ sweet; 
Dat ar hill looks pow’ful barren, 
’Spect de grass ain’ fit ter eat; 
Dar yo’ go a-walkin’ furder, 
Mekin’ out dat yo’ don’ car’; 
Yo’ll be wishin’ in de mo’nin’ 
Yo’ wus dar’. 


Fo’ dat way am gwine ter tek yo’ 
Whar’ de thorn an’ thistle grow, 

*Stead ob leadin’ to de garden 
Whar’ de valley lilies blow. 

Whar’ de rose ob Sharon’s buddin’, 
Bloomin’ fo’ it’s allus May, 

An’ dar’ ain’ no night a-comin, 


Oaly day. 


UGHT the high schools and college 

preparatory schools for girls to teach 
domestic science and art? That isa ques- 
tion by itself to which 
different answers may 
be given. But the stu- 
dent of education, in 
taking account of the present situation 
of domestic science teaching in America, 
would like to know to what extent the 
experiment has been tried and with what 
results. This was the subject of an in- 
quiry conducted by Miss Helen Kinne of 
New York, the results of which were pre- 
sented to the recent Lake Placid Confer- 
ence on Home Economics. She seems to 
have found extreme difficulty in obtain- 
ing the information she required. The 
Commissioner of Education had no list 
and application to the state authorities 
brought out only meager returns. Such 
material as is available seems to show 
that the South, with the creditable ex- 
ception of Missouri, has done little or 
nothing—a not surprising result in a 
section where children are allowed to 
stunt their lives by work in the cotton 
factories. The East, outside of New 
England and New York and here mainly 
in the great cities, has almost as little to 
show. The Pacific slope is making rapid 


Domestic Scierice 
n_High and 
Preparatory Schools 


progress in the larger towns. But the 
most advanced section is the Middle 
West, including Missouri. Since home- 
making is the occupation of a large ma- 
jority of all women, and a majority of 
this majority keep house without as- 


sistance, some training in the rudiments 
of the work to which they are to give 
their lives seems to have a claim upon 
their school time—unless, indeed, it be 
argued that the rudiments of good house- 
keeping cannot be taught in school. 





The Short Street Munching Club 


The Story of a Queer Family 
By HELEN 


There is a quiet little street in a quiet 
little town, remote, yet still near enough 
to escape being counted out as a suburb 
of Boston. Young business men with 
little families to spur their energies; a 
few of that vast army of women who 
make the astounding surplus in Massa- 
chusetts, but are home-makers and good 
citizens in spite of the label statistics 
have forced them to wear—these were in 
the little houses which sent out a contin- 
gent of workers each morning and re- 
ceived them again at night. Each and all 
of them owned a pocket-handkerchief of 
a lawn, a tree doing its best to overtop 
the house, and a patch of ground at the 
back devoted to clothes lines chiefly, 
with such miscellaneous suggestions of a 
garden.to-be as the mind of the owner 
could compass. 

As to the street it was an exceedingly 
short one, barely three blocks long, and at 
the north end opening on the avenue up 
and down which the dwellers were daily 
whisked. At this end the houses were 
close set—so close that it would have 
been perfectly easy to hand the baby 
across for inspection as I once saw a 
bambino handed in Genoa, far over my 
head by a red-bodiced mother to her 
neighbor across the narrow way. But 
at the lower end was more space. Here 
the street opened out from an old place 
with remnants of its former stateliness— 
an old-fashioned garden and a group of 
great trees, and the very last of the little 
houses practically owned them all, since 
the owners of the big house had been 
abroad for years, some old relative living 
there as care-taker, but seldom seen by 
the dwellers on Short Street. 

It had happened then, by degrees but 
naturally, that the mistress of the little 
house and the five small children had 
come to have it all their own way, until 
a tent even had been put up at the end 
of the grounds where no one ever came, 
and in which it was said that they slept 
on hot nights. Short Street was for un- 
known reasons extremely conservative. 
It did not believe in experiments, and it 
also resented the fact that while their 
children could go to see the little San- 
fords, the little Sanfords in turn seldom 
visited them, and were unfeignedly eager 
and ready to go home again. 

‘* We like best to play wiv our muvver,”’ 
the youngest had said, looking out be- 
seechingly from a circle of toys piled 
about her in a neighbor's nursery; and 
the elder ones, though they said: ‘O 
Bertie! We’ve got to be polite you 
know,’’ were of the same mind, and soon 
shook hands carefully and returned to 
the spot dearest of all. 

The neighbor’s eyes followed them with 
a puzzled look. 


Who Thrived on a New Diet 
CAMPBELL 


‘‘They never seem to be any trouble to 
her and I will say they are always good- 
natured and polite, but that isn’t natural 
you know. I believe she has hypnotized 
them for they do just exactly the way 
she says, and don’t seem to want any 
other. ’Tisn’t natural.” 

‘*Perhaps it is we who are the unnat- 
ural ones,’’ the maiden aunt ventured, 
for the children in this house were a 
terror to all the others in the neigh- 
borhood. 

The mother flushed angrily. ‘‘ Much 
you know about it,’’ she said, and, after 
a little pause, ‘‘ but I would like to know 
how she manages. Her husband gets 
twice what mine does, but you’d never 
know it. She hasn’t a sign of a tea 
table in her living-room as she calls it— 
books everywhere and a queer kind of 
free and easy look. She doesn’t even 
give a lunch now and then; says she had 
rather have her friends drop in for she 
has no time for any mere formality, and 
every day that it doesn’t pour those chil- 
dren have their lunch under the trees. 
I’ve seen them and they’re still as the 
grave. Do you suppose she scares them 
some way?’”’ 

‘*Nonsense!’’ the maiden aunt said, 
and went her way, deeply curious within 
and bent upon finding out, but equally 
bent on keeping the information gained 
quite to herself. 

It was matter for wonder in all Short 
Street that in the six years of the San- 
ford tenancy, no doctor had ever been 
seen to enter the house, and the pretty, 
pink-cheeked mother, the sturdy, happy- 
looking young father and the five children 
remained pictures of serene, untroubled 
health of mind and body. ‘‘Christian 
Scientists,” the neighbors said at last, 
though no one knew why, and there the 
matter rested till a day when the maiden 
aunt, walking slowly by the great place 
wishing she had a hammock under its 
trees, saw the five children sitting silently 
quite by themselves under an old elm 
and went toward them. 

‘“‘Are you having a tea party?’ she 
said with a smile, for alittle wooden plate. 
ful of strawberries and a roll was before 
each one. 

‘*No, Miss Burton,’’ the answer came 
at once from the oldest one, who smiled 
back in the gentle friendly face. ‘‘It’s 
our Munching Club, and we all belong to 
it, and if we forget and get into a hurry 
the old-fashioned way, we pay a little fine 
that goes, when there is enough, for 
something we want very much—papa and 
all just the same. He says he has a big- 


-ger forgettery than all of us put together.” 


It was at this moment that Mrs. San- 
ford herself appeared, greeting the new 
comer so cordially that she took heart. 
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“They are such lovely children,” she 
said as she walked on with the mother 
to the old garden. ‘‘ You are all so con- 
tent together it makes me envious. Just 
now though I am simply curious. Do 
you mind my asking what Edith meant 
by a ‘Munching Club?’”’ 

For an instant Mrs. Sanford hesitated. 
Then as she met the clear, gentle eyes of 
her questioner laughed a little moving 
into a quiet corner. 

‘*Sit down under this old tree, and you 
shall know,”’ she said, “‘ but to thoroughly 
understand you will have to do just what 
we did—study the book itself; that tells 
part of the story. At present there are 
three, but when we began there was only 
a booklet—a little one at that. Sit here 
in this lovely corner. We have a special 
permit because the children never do any 
mischief and the old lady seems fond of 
them all. The children play the owners 
will never come home and by and by their 
father will earn enough to buy it, but that 
is make-believe of which we all do a good 
deal.’”’ She looked about with happy eyes 
as if already it were theirs. 

“The world grows more lovely every 
year I think,’ she went on. ‘‘ Certainly 
it does to us. Ten years ago my husband 
and I were acute dyspeptics, he from 
hasty lunches and long boarding-house 
life and I a case of inheritance. Gout, 
rheumatism and indigestion were sup- 
posed to be inevitable for every member 
of our family, a race of high livers. My 
first two babies were little howlers, due 
to chronic indigestion, though their food 
was as perfect as science has taught us 
to make it. I was as ignorant in the 
beginning as most young mothers, but 
learned enough in studying the matter 
from them to alter my own methods, 
and abolish a good many of the rich, 
highly-seasoned things I had been brought 
up on. Baby Number Three turned out 
to be a model—so little trouble that she 
was a wonder to all of us. But my hus- 
band was then suffering acutely, appen- 
dicitis threatened, and I still took all 
sorts of remedies for indigestion. 

‘‘In the meantime there fell into my 
hands accidentally, if one may call any- 
thing accident, a little book, Glutton or 
Epicure, by Horace Fletcher, in which he 
told the story of his own condition be- 
fore his conversion to the new method 
of life. Rejected by a life insurance com- 
pany because he fell far below the stand- 
ard of health required—obese, gouty, and 
having all the train of ills I knew so well, 
he had by his self.evolved system attained 
perfect health. His later books give last 
year’s experiment at Yale under Pro- 
fessor Chittenden, whose ‘Report’ is 
now famous, and he has made hundreds 
of converts. But the gist of the matter 
is just this: simply to chew every mouth- 
ful of food till reduced to a thin cream in 
the mouth; swallowing then comes in- 
voluntarily. 

‘““We had all heard of Gladstone’s 
thirty-two chews for each mouthful, but 
Fletcher’s methods of thorough insaliva- 
tion required much more. Soft foods, 
cereals, custards, puddings of all forms 
had never been chewed or, rather, moved 
about enough in the mouth to be acted 
on by the saliva, and, because of this 
lack, what are called the healthiest things 
had been ferments in the stomach and 
made gas and general indigestion. 
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‘In short, Harry, who had at first sim- 
ply roared at the thought, agreed to try 
it faithfully for a week and did it, stop- 
ping to laugh between each mouthful, 
the children, of course, imitating us, and 
laughing no less. That week meant a 
real conversion. The discomfort, even 
distress, that had long followed eating 
did not once appear, and this was so also 
with Harry. 

‘* Another fact became apparent. ‘Eat 
what you like,’ our guide had said, ‘but 
see that it is reduced to a thin cream in 
the mouth. Hunger from an earned appe- 
tite ceases much sooner than in the ordi- 
nary way of eating.’ This was an aston- 
ishment, for with hardly a third of the 
ordinary allowance there was perfect sat- 
isfaction. Harry went through the book 
twice before he would admit that a man 
could be really well nourished on such 
a ration, but did admit it and holds to 
it. It meant at first a good deal of self- 
denial, gradual abolition of the custo- 
mary variety, and the choice of one 
or two things, often only one—say baked 
potatoes and butter—at a meal. The 
new enjoyment of the flavor of each arti- 
cle, born of this method, made us more 
sensitive as to mixtures.”’ 

The maiden aunt looked up suddenly. 

‘*What is to become of cooks and cook- 
ing schools and pretty dishes and all that, 
you know, if this is the way we are to 
follow?’”’ 

‘*Millions will want them for a long 
time tocome. Even in the new way one 
wants fine linen, flowers or fern, and 
dainty dishes just as much in eating one 
thing as in eating twenty. It is head 
workers of all orders who find a new 
lease of life in this way; such clearness 
of brain, such sense of lightness and free- 
dom, yet full and increasing strength, that 
they will count it worth any sacrifice.”’ 

‘“‘And do you keep it up all the time? 
Never have a real good meal?”’ 

‘Our meals are all good. Food never 
seemed so delicious. But at times we do 
fall from grace and eat too much, chiefly 
in the houses of our friends where there 
is strong temptation to mild gluttony. 
But we repent swiftly, and now it almost 
never happens. 

‘*For the children it means such per- 
fect health as I had not even imagined; 
colds and all minorills unknown. I keep 
them out of the way of temptation as far 
as possible, but they must learn to face 
that also. Habit in time becomes im- 
perative and that will help them. 

‘One by one a good many of our own 
friends willing to take the trouble and 
full of wonder over the change in us, be- 
gan the same experiment and are now 
firm believers. We all of us make a 
growing Munching Club. Did you know 
that King Edward is greatly interested 
and trying it, and that there are really 
Munching Clubs in London and Berlin?” 

The maiden aunt shook her head. That 
an entire family, abundantly able to have 
everything the market offered in season 
or out, could contentedly make a meal of 
a baked potato seemed madness; and yet, 
as she looked at the charming faces of 
the children, the happiness in the moth- 
er’s face mirrored in their own, she 
said, 

**I wonder if perhaps this is one road 
to the ‘simple life?’ ’’ 

‘*Try it and see,’’ said the mother. 
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THE WORD IN NATURE 


O Lord, how manifold are Thy works! 
In wisdom hast Thou made them all: 
The earth is full of Thy riches. 


It is good for a man perplexed and lost 
among many thoughts, to come into closer 
intercourse with nature, and to learn her 
ways and to catch her spirit. It is no 
fancy to believe that if the children of 
this generation are taught a great deal 
more than we used to be taught of nature, 
and the ways of God in nature, they will 
be provided with the material for far 
healthier, happier and less perplexed and 
anxious lives than some of us are living. 
—Phillips Brooks. 








If I knew all that is to be learned from 
a daisy even, I should be less a stranger 
to God than I am.— William Mountford. 





Nature itself is not the same to the un. 
spiritual as to the spiritual. To one, it is 
chiefly a field for the senses; to the other, 
it is a school and a temple of power and 
order, of grace and beauty—a mirror and 
revelation of things unseen, a book of 
parables, rich with divine meanings.— 
Charles Gordon Ames. 





In holy books we read how God hath spoken 
To holy men in many different ways; 

But hath the present worked no sign or token? 
Is God quite silent in these latter days? 


The word were but a blank, a hollow sound, 
If He that spake it were not speaking still, 
If all the light and all the shade around 
Were aught but issues of Almighty Will. 


So, then, believe that every bird that sings, 
And every flower that stars the elastic sod, 
And every thought each happy season brings 
To a pure spirit is a word of God. 
—Hartley Coleridge. 





Though we travel the world over to 
find the beautiful, we must carry it with 
us or we find it not.— Rk. W. Emerson. 





We shall find that the love of nature, 
wherever it has existed, has been a faith- 
ful and sacred element of human feeling; 
that is to say, supposing all the circum- 
stances otherwise the same with respect 
to two individuals, the one who loves 
nature most will be always found to have 
more capacity for faith in God than the 
other.—John Ruskin. 


How beautiful, O God, must be Thy 
thought which is revealed in part by 
all these harmonies of use and show 
in leaf and flower and fruit, in wing 
of bird and grace of leaping beast, the 
drifting snow-white cloud, the glow 
of dawn, the sunset splendor and the 
bright, innumerable company of the 
stars. I thank Thee for a soul respon- 
sive to Thy thought in all these beau- 
ties and adjustments of Thy work and 
for the sense of higher beauty in the 
realm of conscious life with Thee. Let 
me not, in the midst of these wonders 
of Thy world ally myself with evil 
which Thou lovest not and I, in better 
moments, scorn and hate. But may 
the beauty of Thy holiness delight and 
allure me ever more and more. In the 
Name of Christ, most beautiful of life, 
who gave Himself to win me to Thy 
love. Amen. 
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For the 
Too Little and Too Big 


Today I asked my mamma if I could whittle, 
Yes, I did. 
“Oh, no, my girlie,” said she, ‘‘you’re too 
little,” 
So she did. 
But Tom stepped so hard right on my toe, 
I cried, I did. 
She said, ‘‘Oh, you’re too big a girl to cry out 
so.”’ 
That’s what she did. 
Why can’t I ery if I am little? 
Or, if I’m big, why can’t I whittle? 
—School Record. 


Alexander’s Vacation 
BY ETHEL 8S. YOUNG 


The family were going away for two 
weeks, It was impossible to take Alex- 
ander. Accordingly, they put his plate 
and saucer on the back steps, arranging 
with a neighbor to feed him. Then at 
train time they shut him out of the house 
with farewell pats, and advised him to 
pretend that he, too, was having a va- 
cation. 

Now Alexander had had no experience 
in vacations. Holidays he had taken oc- 
casionally, at times when he felt himself 
disliked. But there had been no disturb- 
ance in the house of late, so he went to 
the door at the usual time the next morn- 
ing. His breakfast was on the top step. 
He ate it without stopping to wonder 
why it was not under the kitchen table. 

It was Alexander’s custom to spend the 
morning on the sitting-room lounge, in a 
little hollow which he had softened with 
his own hairs. This morning there was 
something wrong. How could he steal 
into the sitting-room without first being 
let into the kitchen? Alexander looked 
up at the closed door and uttered a loud 
“‘Meow!’’ The door remained shut even 
after prolonged scratchings on the wire 
screen. Possibly it was Sunday morning 
and no one was up; patience, then, and a 
nap on the doorstep. 

If ‘‘every day’ll be Sunday by and by,”’ 
Alexander for one will be dissatisfied. 
Morning after morning it was the same. 
There was always plenty to eat, but no 
one appeared at the door. Even the hole 
he soon made in the screen did him no 
good. He was obliged to take his daily 
naps in corners of the porch or under the 
syringa bushes. 

Daytimes were lonely enough, but even- 
ings were worse. At night Alexander 
had been in the habit of lying in the lap 
of any member of the family who would 
hold him. Now he was obliged to con- 
tent himself with a friendly stroke from 
passers-by, as he sat on the gate post, or 
walked the fence with a ‘‘ pet me, please’’ 
arch of his back. Sometimes he spent 
the evening with family groups on neigh- 
boring piazzas. Sometimes he followed 
to their homes friends of his family who 
happened to speak to himin passing. He 
craved companionship those lonely even- 
ings, when his own house was strangely 
dark and silent. 

Towards supper time one afternoon he 
chanced to see three girls of his acquaint- 
ance crossing the field beside the house. 
He trotted after them and followed some 
distance before they discovered him. Then 
he would not go home. They were tak- 


Children 


ing a strange path—it led into the woods, 
in fact. Alexander felt nervous and 
stopped continually to perch himself on 
stumps and survey the country. Then 
the familiar voices of the girls would 
reassure him, and he would run along 
beside them again. 

Finally they came to a large, flat rock. 
On this they seated themselves comforta- 
bly and began to spread out papers. Ah! 
Alexander’s nose had not deceived him 
all this long and dangerous journey. 
Sandwiches were not his favorite viand; 
but the meat could be eaten out neatly 
from between the slices of bread. Cheese 
crackers he found to be delicious. This 
supper was indeed an improvement on a 
saucer of milk lapped tamely on the back 
porch. 

On the return Alexander took the lead 
as the protector of three young ladies. 
When nearly home a dog rushed out 
barking. Alexander darted home like 
a flash. 

As he turned in at the gate some one 
came to the long-closed front door and 
began calling, ‘‘ Alec, Alec!’’ He bolted 
in and made a bee-line for the kitchen. 
They followed out after him and fed him. 
He ate as if not a morsel had come his 
way all the time they had been gone. 

While he ate the sense deepened that 
things were beginning to go right again. 
Hurrying into the sitting-room he jumped 
into the first lap he came to. He worked 
his paws blissfully in the soft folds of the 
familiar dress. His head was stroked in 
just the place he liked best, and he was 
called pet names that he had almost for- 
gotten. He rolled on his back. He 
purred. 

At last he went to the lounge. Find- 
ing his own little hairy hollow, he turned 
around in it three times, curled his tail 
around his ears and went comfortably to 
sleep. Alexander’s vacation was at an 
end. 





Tangles 
51. MAGIC SQUARES 


Draw two squares on the plan of a check- 
erboard, with twenty-five small squares or 
spaces in each, in five rows of five spaces 
each. Write the numbers from 1 to 25 inclu- 
sive in the spaces of each square, placing 1 
in the center space of one square and 25 in 
the center of the other, and have each hori- 
zontal, vertical or diagonal row of each 
square add up a total of 65. The diagonals, 
of course, are only the two rows of each 
square running from corner to corner. 

CHARLES JACOBUS. 


52. ENIGMA 


Catch some passing, lively thought; 
Choose the brightest you can find; 

When a brilliant one is caught, 
Hold it safely in your mind. 


When you’ve tamed it, let it rise; 
Though you have it, clip its wings; 
Watch it closely as it flles— 
Listen, while to you it sings. 


Build its cage of airy lines, 
Draping it with fancies sweet; 
Finish it with well-matched rhymes— 
What is this you thus complete? 
SEA. 


53. COMPARISONS 


By adding the regular comparative ending, 
and observing rules of spelling where neces- 
sary, change a part of an animal into a car- 
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penter’s tool; a noise into a meal; a human 
being into a mode; a prohibition into an em- 
blem; a rug into substance; a rod into ram- 
ble; hemp into a steeple; an act of politeness 
into an arbor; a place to get water into a 
light; a covering into an antic; to supplement 
into a reptile. OG. Se 


54. NUMERICAL 


A citizen rich or, at least, well-to.do 
Had a daughter Diana, he called her 1-2; 
She had no taste for fashion, for dress or display, 
But she would be an artist, she always would say. 
Now this was no great 3 4-5, that I see, 
But her father was angry as angry could be; 
No daughter of his should go “smudging and 
smearing,” 

4-5 6-7-8 910 would be past bearing. 
And if she persisted, he cried in his choler, 
She should not 4-5-6-7 8-9-10 one dollar ; 
10-11-12 should have all, for this promising youth 
Did not paint or do anything else, to tell truth— 
And 1-2 would be free to go paint, dig or delve, 
1-2-3 4-5.6-7.8 9-10 11-12 

M. C. 8. 


TANGLE SOLVING 


“This puzzle (46) is the best I have seen in a 
great while,’ writes a Massachusetts clergyman, 
himself the author of nearly 200 charades. Many 
readers, looking at the slight clews given, gave up 
at once. Others persevered, and about 150 clergy- 
men, lawyers, accountants, teachers, students and 
others found the missing figures, and more than 
100 have explained how they did it. 

To tell how has proven the most difficult part of 
the task. One clever young lady cuts the Gordian 
knot in this way: 


“With pencil and paper, 
And a little common sense, 
I soon had the answer, 
Which I now forward hence.” 


Others have been more explicit, and the solutions 
given are nearly all good, a large portion are very 
good, and about a dozen are so well-expressed and 
eoncise that it has been no easy matter to select 
the best from these few. It has been finally de- 
cided that the prize should go to Rev. Henry 
Lincola Bailey, Longmeadow, Mass. 

In some solutions the reasoning has been defect- 
ive, as in concluding that the first figure of the 
dividend must be 7 because the first figure of the 
first product is 4 and that of the first remainder 3. 
So much interest has been shown ia the method 
that Mr. Bailey’s explanation is here given: ‘‘ There 
are but four figures in the first product, so the first 
figure of the quotient must be 1 or 2. If 2, the 
first figure of the product would be 8, which can- 
not be subtracted from the digit above with a re- 
mainder of 3. Therefore the first figure of the quo- 
tientis1. Therefore the third figure of the divisor 
is 0, as shown in the first product. The last figure 
of the divisor must be 6, as shown in the third 
product, for 3 x 6 is the only combination of 3's 
ending in 8. The last figure of the quotient must 
be 5, for the dividend ends in 0, and there is no 
remainder. The second figure of the divisor must 
be 2 to satisfy the conditions of the final product, 
5 x 4*06 = 21030. The second figure of the quo- 
tient must be 8, as shown by the second product, 
which is 33000+. Having the divisor and quotient 
in full, the rest is simple arithmetic.” 

Other solutions are acknowledged from: Aina, 
Norwich, Vt., to 45, 47; Laura Nelson, West Leb- 
anon, N. H., 45, 47; E. C. Graves, Morrisville, Vt., 
47; E. J. B., Worcester, Mass., 47; Mrs. A. M. 
Dexter, Mattapoisett, Mass., 45, 47; John A. 
Tucker, Mattapan, Mass., 47; Ruby S. Kellogg, 
Voluntown, Ct., 45; Cornelia W. Chapell, Jr., New 
Londen, Ct., 45, 47; E. H. Pray, Chelsea, Mass., 
47; M. N., Lake Huron, Fla., 45, 47; C. L. King, 
North Easton, Mass., 45, 47; A. P. L., Salem, 
Mass., 45 

Charles Jacobus points out that in 44 E met his 
friends instead of being passed by them, and that 
he met each once, or four times in all. The prob- 
lem should have stated that E started at the same 
time as C. Ny ah hia eae zs 

ANSWERS 

48. Felicity, veracity, simplicity, rusticity, men- 
dacity, voracity, rapacity, ferocity, loquacity, ve- 
lovity, elasticity, electricity, capacity, scarcity, sa- 


gacity, pertinacity. 

49. 1. Bitter-sweet. 2. Cat-tail. 3. Solomon’s 
seal. 4. Butter-cup. 5. Morning-glory. 6. Pep- 
per-mint. 7. Cat-nip. 8. Candy-tuft. 9. Blue-bell. 

50. Pat-a-cake. 

Riverside will notice that a suggestion she made 
has been acted upon. 


ie 
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“Independence Day” 


HIS is the “Glorious Fourth,” and 

I have asked a happy-faced little 

boy who happened along to hold 
up his flag to show that we Cornerers 
know the meaning of the day we cele- 
brate. The children 
had a ‘“‘glorious’’ 
time last night, be- 
ginning early and 
keeping at it until 
morning. They had 
a fine bonfire on 
the public play- 
, ground; I could see 
it plainly from my window. The great 
noise that followed I could hear plainly, 
too, without going out. All night long I 
thought I was listening to great speeches 
by Patrick Henry and James Otis of Rev- 
olutionary time, by Edward Everett and 
others of 1861; I heard the roars of ap- 
plause after the speeches and what seemed 
like clapping of hands—I can now see that 
these must have been the cannon and the 
boys’ firecracker3! When we think of it, 
doesn’t it seem a strange way to recall 
national history to make such a hideous 
noise all night long? 

We hope the notable conference of Rus- 
sian and Japanese ambassadors—what a 
fine thing that it is to be held here in our 
own country !—will result in ending great 
European wars. Then will not the time 
come when we can celebrate the nation’s 
birthday in some less noisy and danger- 
ous way? The music, which is coming 
into the windows finely as I write, and 
the fireworks, which will fill the air by 
and by, have to do with peace and beauty 
and art; but powder and pistols and can- 
non and torpedoes are only imitations in 
play of the terrible carnage and murder 
and suffering of wicked war. This may 
have been necessary in other times to 
secure the triumph of right over great 
wrong, but now that courts of interna- 
tional arbitration have been arranged, I 
am sure that Corner boys and girls who 
think for themselves will see that war, 
like the other great evil of slavery, once 
thought right, must come to an end! 


THE CHILDREN KEEP ON WRITING 


Dear Mr. Martin: I have read The Congre- 
gationalist for some time and the thing that I 
was most interested in was the ‘* Conversation 
Corner.” I donot know much about the Cor- 
ner, but I should like to become a member 
myself. I inelose 10 cents for a fee, but if 
there is no fee, send it to the,Okayama or- 
phans. 

Mr. Martin, I have read a good many of 
Seton-Thompson’s books; the one I like best 
is ‘‘ Two Little Savages,” about two boys that 
slept out for a few weeks inatent. I thought 
i should like to also. So I made a tent and 
one of my chums slept out with me. It was 
great fun, for we were up at three in the 
morning and made all the noise that we could. 

Durham, N. H. CHARLES P, 


These Glorious Fourth boys must have 
read The Two Savages! Of course it was 
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all right for Charles and his chum to make 
all the noise they could out in the woods 
where they doubtless had their tent, and 
where they would not disturb people who 
were not leading a savage life. As to the 
Corner fee, it must be understood that 
there is no pay whatever—excepting to 
send George Washington to carry back 
the ‘‘stifikit.’’ 

Dear Mr. Martin: Ihave not written to you 
for over a year, as there did not seem to be 
anything to write about. I have a very nice 
cat, gray, with peculiar black markings. His 
full name is Tobias William Paul Pry P—, 
but we call him Toby. I havea great collec- 
tion of souvenir postals, just 108 different 
sorts, and five or six duplicates. If any of 
the Cornerers are interested in collecting them, 
if they will send to me one from the place 
they live in, I will send them one from Buffalo 
or Niagara Falls, whichever one they prefer. 
I am anxious to increase my collection. We 
are going down now on Cape Cod. {Where?— 
Mr. M.] We go to Boston every summer, 
and my great-great uncle was once connected 
with The Congregationalist. There! I told 
you that last year, didn’t I? 

Buffalo, N. Y. Ruta P. 


Yes, you did, and Mr. Todd well remem- 
bered that Galen James used to bring in 
from Medford great apples for the print- 
ers; D. F. wishes there were some such 
apple raiser connected with the paper 
now! It is a curious coincidence that 
right under this letter in my pile is a pos- 
tal souvenir card containing a picture of 
Niagara Falls, sent me by Kenneth B., a 
Corner boy in Western New York, who 
happened to be visiting there. (In the 
corner is the coat of arms of England, 
with a little beaver above, and this in- 
scription below, ‘‘On whose dominions 
the sun never sets.’”’ Two questions: 
Why is the beaver there? From whom 
is that legend quoted?) 

That reminds me of a letter about these 
post.cards which I have had some time 
in my drawer. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I wish to call attention 
to a favorite recreation of the members of the 
Shut In Society. This is the collection of 
souvenir postal cards. Some of them unable 
to use their eyes for reading find great enjoy- 
ment in looking over these cards, and each 
new one is a fresh pleasure. Perhaps some 
of your Corner readers might enjoy a share 
in this bit of sunshine work, and a list of such 
shut-ins could be easily furnished them. The 
ecards of course give double pleasure when 
sent, one at a time, through the mail. 

Newton, Mass. P. E. 


I have kept this letter, because I know 
something of the difficulty of managing 
the flood of answers which always pours 
in upon me! But if any Cornerer desires 
the address of this lady, and will send a 
stamp or card for it, I will send it. Or, 
if any Cornerers wish to exchange with 
each other and will send their addresses, 
or for addresses of others interested in 
the same collections, I will try to help 
them—but let them be patriotic and re- 
member the Father of his Country! 


Dear Mr. Martin: Is there one little Bird- 
Finder left for me? I should like one very 


much. I know where there are a number of 
birds’ nests. One of them is on the ground 
close to my house. The last time I looked at 
it there were four blue eggs in it. I think it 
is a thrush’s nest. I am going to stay at home 
this summer and play in the fields and woods. 
When you come to New Hampshire, please 
come and see me. [Thank you!) 
New Hampshire. BERTHA G. 


Other new members, whose names have 
been crowded out, are Ruth S., Palo 
Alto, Cal.; Frances M., Burlington, Io. ; 
Grace W., Hatfield, Mass.; Marjorie P., 
New Haven, Ct.; Ruth N., Methuen, 
Mass. ; Swazey M., West Andover, Mass. ; 
Carrie C., Northbridge Center, Mass. ; 
Wilfred F., Hillsboro, N. H.; Bessie D., 
Woodstock, Ct. ; Margaret B., Amesbury, 
Mass. ; and ‘‘there are others,’’ too! 


For the Old Folks 


**GOD’S PLAN”’ 


A. C. T. of North Brookfield, Mass., 
sends the poem asked for in April 29, 
saying that “it was written by Helen 
Marquis for the [Springfield?} Repub- 
lican.”’ 


O mothers, lonely in your house today, 
From whence the voice of glad young life has 
flown, 
Where joy once reigned, sits silence cold and gray— 
The children now have dear homes of their own. 


That this might come to us one day we knew, 
For always, ere the frost had kissed the flowers, 
The full-fledged birdlings from the home-nest flew; 
But ah, the autumn seemed so far from ours. 


And not for us the hope the fond birds share, 
That brings them hastening over hill and plain 
To build and rear anew with tend’rest care, 
For never may we build and rear again. 


But would we keep our dear ones, though we might? 
Nay, mother hearts, not self-love do we know; 
When once they prove their strong young wings in 
flight, 
We hide our tears, and, smiling, bid them go. 


Some day, perhaps, when little fingers twine 
In clinging trustfulness about our own, 

And eyes so strangely like to yours and mine, 
Look up with loving glances we have known, 


With joy we’ll clasp the precious thing and say, 
This is reward for all our loss and pain; 

This is God’s plan, that haply thus we may, 
Through children’s children, build and rear again. 





Can some one through the Old Folks’ column 
of The Congregationalist give me the words 
ofasong? As I remember it, it begins, 


Joys we have tasted sometimes return, 
and another verse, 
I stood in yon chamber, but one was not there. 


It was a song that was sung in my boyhood 

home every Sunday afternoon, and I would 

much like to recover all the words. 
Auburndale, Mass. J. 8. H. 





Please give me the entire hymn, beginning 
thus: 
Low down in the Beautiful Valley, 
Where love crowns the meek and the lowly, 
*Tis there we shout and tell the glad story, 
And sing Hallelujah to God and the Lamb! 


New York City. Ran: 


Me: Mad) 
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The Curse of Worldliness* 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


Where’er the greatest sins abound, 
By grace they are exceeded; 

Thy helping hand is always found 
With aid, where aid is needed; 
Thy hand, the only hand to save, 
Will rescue Israel from the grave, 
And pardon his transgression. 


—Martin Luther. 


Manasseh was the worst son [2 Kings 21: 11] of the best father [2 Kings 18: 5] in the 
succession of Hebrew kings. According to the record in the book of the Kings his career 
was evil to the end of his life. The book of Chronicles, written several generations later, 
has an account of his being taken as a prisoner to Babylon, where as a consequence of 
his sufferings he repented of his wickedness, came back to Jerusalem, fortified the city, 
banished heathen deities and their altars, erected an altar to Jehovah and commanded 
the people to worship him. In both books the record of Manasseh appears rather as a 
sermon than a history, and should be so treated. It is meant to teach God’s abhorrence 
of a people who disregard his commands, and his willingness to restore to his favor 
those who turn from their wickedness and serve him. The outstanding facts are: 


1. The worship of God displaced [vs. 
1-9]. The picture drawn by the chron- 
icler is unrelieved by any ray of light. 
All the old heathen practices of Israel 
were revived, and those of surrounding 
nations were introduced [vs. 2,3]. Altars 
to Baal smoked with sacrifices. Jeho- 
vah’s temple was turned into a place of 
worship of the sun, moon and stars [vs. 


4,5). Human beings were immolated on 
the altars, even the children of the king 
[v. 6). An image which was worshiped 


was set up in the house of Jehovah who 
had commanded that no such image 
should be made or worshiped anywhere 
[v. 7; Ex. 20: 4-6]. 

How could such changes take place 
after the great reforms of Hezekiah? 
Idolatry had not been completely ban- 
ished by him. Manasseh found plenty 
of supporters when he undertook to 
bring back the abominations which his 
father had sought to banish. The people 
wanted to be like the nations surround. 
ing them. What others did they would 
do and doing these things they will- 
fully forgot the commandments of God. 
Worldliness seized and possessed them, 
no doubt with increase of wealth and 
outward prosperity. It was the same 
worldliness that comes like a flood into 
our own land, with feasting, amuse- 
ments, excitements; with gambling, im- 
morality, extravagance of living, oppres- 
sion of the poor. The forms are different 
now, the spirit is the same. 

A party protested. Among them were 
prophets who were leaders, who de- 
nounced the corruption which spread 
through Jerusalem, as it is spreading 
through our American cities now. When 
their preaching became offensive they 
were persecuted and finally killed with a 
multitude of their followers. It was 
popularly believed to be good riddance 
and to promote peace [2 Kings 21: 15]. 
What right had prophets to interfere 
with the progress of the nation to a civ- 
ilization which gave the Hebrews recog- 
nition and rank among the nations? 
What right have men now to get in the 
way of the flourishing commercialism of 
our times? 

2. The punishment of the nation for its 
sins. It was long incoming. Manasseh 
reigned more than half a century. The 
consequences of his seducing the people 
to sin [v. 9], were only foretold, not real- 
ized. They were terrible indeed. The 





* International Sunday School Lesson for July 30. 
Manasseh’s Sin and Repentance. Text, 2 Chron. 
33: 1-20. 


example of ruined Samaria was held up 
before Jerusalem [2 Kings 21: 12-15]. 
But the inhabitants did not care [v. 10}. 
As their fathers had done, so did they. 
They lived over again the scenes de- 
scribed by Isaiah (28: 7, 8]. To under- 
stand what the punishment of Jehovah 
meant, we must anticipate the history, 
as it is told in 2 Chron. 36: 14-21. Russia 
is now paying the penalty of such sins as 
wrecked the kingdom of Judah. With 
great resources she lacks moral stamina 
in her rulers and her people. A nation 
that she despised has become mightier 
than she because she has long ignored 
the laws of God. 

3. The ruler’s overthrow. During all 
Manasseh’s reign he was a vassal of As- 
syria. But his excesses exasperated his 
master, and he was taken in chains away 
from his own country to languish in prison 
[v. 11]. That seemed to him a great ca- 
lamity, but it proved a great blessing. In 
his misery he found time to reflect, and 
he sought his God. So disasters, either 
through the reaction from internal ex- 
cesses or from threatened foes without, 
have at different times brought the lead- 
ers of our country to turn to God. We 
may even pray for the coming of such 
times and our prayers may be prompted 
by love to our country. 

4, The mercy of God to the repentant. 
The king brought back to Jerusalem 
[v. 13], the city fortified [v. 14], the temple 
cleansed [v. 15], and the social life puri- 
fied, the worship of Israel’s God restored 
—all these things came about through 
one man’s repentance and return to an 
upright life {[vs. 18, 19]. It is a great 
thing and may have far reaching conse- 
quences to persuade one wicked man to 
surrender himself to God. 





Sparks from Other Anvils 


AN EXPERT’S ESTIMATE OF THE Y. M. C. A. 


(Dr. J. M. Buckley, in the New York Christian 
Advocate) 


The Young Men’s Christian Association is 
entitled to credit for the following achieve- 
ments: (1) It brought young men to their 
proper place in the vanguard of Christian 
work. (2) It contributed greatly to the spirit 
of unity among the denominations in this 
country. (3) It is doing the same now in all 
tlie countries of the world. (4) It diffuses 
throughout the world the spirit of American 
enterprise in religious and social work. (5) 
Its railroad work is worthy of all praise, and 
alone justifies its existence. 
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The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


July 23, Sunday. A Prayer of Moses.—Ps. 

90: 1-17. 

Perishing man takes refuge in the eternity 
of God. There is no compensating note here 
of that personal immortality which is Christ’s 
gift. The note is that of contrast between 
man’s transitory life and the eternity of the 
Creator. Man’s immortality is in his works 
and these depend for their continuance upon 
the lovingkinaness of God. In such a mood 
many of our own generation live and work 
with courage and good cheer shaming our 
Christian discontent. Our hope, O Lord, is 
in Thee and in no other. Though we die, 
Thou hast sent us a deliverer from both the 
power and fear of death. Help us to rest our 
hearts in quiet faith on Him and do our work 
in gladness. 


July 24. Moses and Christ.—Matt. 17: 1-8. 

These were the prophets of action rather 
than the prophets of words, rather doers than 
preachers. The law of Moses was fulfilled 
and set aside in Christ. The wielding of 
Elijah’s fire gave place to the working of the 
noiseless Spirit whom Christ sends. In thecor- 
ruptible body Moses might not pass over 
Jordan. In the spiritual body he is here on 
the mountain with Christ. 


July 25. Faithful Moses.—Heb. 3: 1-19. 

Christ was like Moses in his faithfulness. 
Think what it would have meant to Israel 
to have had an unstable and wavering leader. 
Aaron would have had them back among the 
flesh pots—and the brick kilns—of Egypt ina 
month. Yet Moses was reluctant to begin his 
mission. How much the world owes to these 
leaders who are possessed by a great idea and 
give their lives to it. 


July 26. The Law of Moses —Neh. 7: 73; 8: 

1-12, 

These were exiles who had left their homes 
in Babylon and crossed the desert to renew 
the covenant life with God in Palestine—a 
picked people, to be compared with the New 
England exiles for their faith. This public 
reading and expounding of the law stands at 
the beginning of that long experience which 
has given us the Jew of our day. Note that 
the feast of tabernacles had practically never 
been kept at all. 


July 27. Writing of Christ.—John 5: 37-47. 
In what sense did Moses write of Christ? 
Not certainly in conscious prediction of the 
scenes and details of his earthly life. But as 
all things in human experience lead up to 
Christ, so especially the life and training of 
the witnessing people must prefigure the com- 
ing of their king. More than this each may 
find for himself but may not insist upon as 


-matter of the common faith. 


July 28. The Song of Moses.—Rev. 15: 1-8. 

Note how this song repeats the reverence of 
Moses and the filial reverence of Jesus. ‘I 
have glorified Thee on the earth ’—Christ’s 
redeemed take up that strainin heaven. The 
end of our Lord’s work is not yet; there are 
great events in the heavenly life. Paul hada 
vision of this when he wrote: ‘‘ When all 
things have been subjected unto him, then 
shall the Son also be subjected to him that did 
subject all things unto him, that God may be 
all in all.” 


July 29. The King’s Dissatisfaction.—Eccl. 

1: 1-18. 

This book of the Preacher has its place in 
the canon as a summing up of what life may 
do without satisfaction in the fellowship of 
God. It is an age-long answer to the theories 
which say: “Cultivate yourself. Enjoy your- 
self. And remember your neighbor, because 
that will conduce to your own peace of heart.” 
This king, whether imaginary or real, tried 
the experiment, with the result of finding all 
things vanity and vexation of spirit. 





Sen 
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The Literature of the Day 


Two American Men of Letters 


In the English Men of Letters series 
two Americans take the most recent 
place—a historian—Prescott—and a poet 
—Bryant. 

Prescott’s life is by Prof. Harry Thurs- 
ton Peck. It describes the gay youth of 
aman of personal charm and latent power, 
who was slow in coming to a sense of his 
opportunity. The thoughtless act of a 
fellow-student, which nearly blinded him, 
was the turning point of his life. With 
abundant private means, a devoted wife 
and friends, he used his life under great 
difliculties, for that series of brilliant 
historical pictures of Spain and the Span- 
ish conquest of America which have 
made history vivid for two generations. 

Professor Peck is no hero-worshiper. 
He draws a picture in which the shadows 
as well as lights appear and Mr. Prescott 
becomes interestingly human and real in 
the setting of his Boston home as we 
read. He writes discriminatingly—and, 
we believe, justly, also, of the qualities 
which make and mar Prescott’s histories : 
ending, in spite of all qualifications, by 
giving him the foremost place among our 
American historians. The defect of his 
work lies in an inability of sympathetic 
understanding toward the New England 
Puritanism, in the atmosphere of which 
Mr. Prescott came to his thought and 
work. 

Bryant was a New Englander first, 
last and all the time, though he changed 
his earlier plan of migration to Boston 
for that move to New York, which prob- 
ably made him more of a journalist and 
less of a poet than he would otherwise 
have been. Even his intellectual cold- 
ness is characteristic not of New Eng- 
land as a whole, but of one type of its 
breeding. These facts Mr. Bradley puts 
to the front in his biography, and, in fact, 
finds them the real difficulty of his task, 
by their limitation of enthusiasm. 

He has little to add to the biographical 
material already gathered, and his im- 
plied restriction to the literary career of 
his hero shuts out much which would 
have made a broader sketch of general 
interest. He has followed the poetical 
gleanings of Bryant’s genius—for they 
seem hardly more than gleanings in so 
long and busy a life—and marks for us 
their high quality, their narrow range 
and their preoccupation with the thought 
of death. 

Taken in their own place at the very 
beginning of the history of poetry in 
America, they are, however, as wonder- 
ful in their sonorous melody and perfect 
finish as they are limited in theme. But 
with this shadow of death there was the 
love of nature and at once a true and ac- 
curate appreciation of its charm, which 
not only anticipated a deep and lasting 
movement of American poetical thought, 
but set a mark that has been seldom 
reached by others. All this Mr. Bradley 
brings out in the setting of a quiet life 
story, which flowed from honor to honor 
and left Bryant in a unique place of pop- 
ular regard in his serene old age. 


(William Hickling Prescott, by Harry Thurston Peck. 
pp. 186. Macmillan Co. 75 cents net. 

William Cullen Bryant, by William Aspenwall Brad- 
ley. pp. 229. Macmillan Co. 75 cents net.) 


RELIGION 


Jesus and Re Pro ree hg 
farland, Ph. D. pp. 
$1.50 net. 


How did our Lord use prophecy? What free- 
dom did he allow himself in quotation from 
the Old Testament? Incidentally, how far 
can we depend upon the reports in the Gos- 
pels as accurate reports of his utterances? 
To the consideration and solution of these 
questions the author gives these well-studied 
pages. The method goes from the particular 
to the general. The quotations are considered 
in succession and detail, after an introduc- 
tory chapter on the problem and the sources. 
Then conclusions in regard to the sources are 
formulated and the use of the material by 
our Lord is considered. Finally conclusions 
are stated in regard to our Lord’s view of 
prophecy and his relations to it, and this view 
is compared with that of his contemporaries. 
A final chapter considers his view of the use 
and authority of his, 7. e., the Old Testament, 
Bible. The author accepts recent critical 
views as to the composition of the Gospels, 
which heighten the difficulties fer his task of 
getting at what Jesus really said. His equip- 
ment of knowledge enables him to treat the 
subject with informing and discriminating 
skill. The questions of Biblical authority 
and interpretation which are at once so diffi- 
cult and so urgent are to be brought nearer 
a satisfactory solution by the method ably 
followed here. 


En Holy Spiri J. H. Garrison, LL. D. 
$1.00. 


Charles 8. Mac- 
. Putnam’s Sons. 


. 211. Chr v4 Pub Co. 

= ‘aia statement of the Biblical, es- 
pecially the New Testament, teaching con- 
cerning the Holy Spirit. The author belongs 
to the Disciples of Christ, but his work is 
unsectarian and profitable for any Christian 
or inquirer. It does not devote much space 
to metaphysics but is in sympathetic, gener- 
ous and helpful touch with everyday life. 

How to Conduct, a Seats day Rehow., by Reg 


Lawrance. pp. 279. Revell 
net. 


Like most books of the kind, this gives direc- 
tions for the large city school. Nevertheless, 
the minister of the small country church and 
his superintendent and teachers will find much 
by which they may profit. Especially good is 
the advice concerning graded work. The au- 
thor speaks from long experience and wide 
observation. Nearly every conceivable prob- 
lem, except that of quarterlies and text-books, 
is helpfully considered. 

Village es in » Polen, by Rev. G. Robin- 


son Lees pp. 236. Longmans 
Green & tor : 


A new and enlarged edition of a useful hand- 
book intended to interpret the Scripture by 
explanation of the customs and characteris- 
tics of the peasantry of Palestine. The au- 
thor resided there for a number of years, and 
writes out of his personal observation. Fifty 
fairly good photographs help enforce the text. 


FICTION 
Duncan Polite, by More Keith. pp. 306. 
Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.5 
A Scottish clan set down om a Canadian vil- 
lage seems to retain much of its original charm 
while adding some new idiosyncracies. In this 
story there were so many Macdonalds they 
had to be nicknamed, so Duncan, the kindly 
old man, was known by his distinguishing 
virtue. His heart went out both to the new 
minister and to the old elders, who refused to 
have an organ put intothe church. The trag- 
edy of the young against the old is renewed 
in each generation in many places, but the 
story of Glenoro is an unusually dramatic pres- 
entation of the theme, full of humor and also 
of serious religious thought. 
The Little Conscript, by Ezra ir pretac. pp. 
325. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1. 
Another story of Jewish pre Be i martyr- 
dom under Russian rule. Some of its scenes 
would have been incredible had we not learned 
of late that nothing is too cruel to be possible 
in that land. The fate of a twelve-year old 
conscript is followed through various painful 
scenes to a tragic end. Christianity and Juda- 
ism are contrasted greatly to the credit of the 
latter. 


In the Brooding wie. by Ridgwell Cullum 
pp. 252. L. C. Page & 41.50. 


Two brothers, trappers i the far North, fight 
to the death over a half-breed woman known 
as the White Squaw. The tool of her mean, 
half-breed lover, she steals the gold of these 
brothers, the survivor of whom wanders forth 
to madness and death. Such is the bare out- 
line of a remarkable piece of writing. The 
story of elemental passions, the primitive 
social setting, the descriptions of the harder 
phases of nature, take hold of the imagina- 
tion with surprising intensity. A _ fierce, 
somber, harrowing tale but full of the pro- 
found interest which belongs to all true 
tragedy. 

Brothers of Peril, by seater Roberts. pp. 

327. L.C. Page & Co. $1. 
Romance of a pleasant Ssiate staged in the 
wilderness of Newfoundland. In its quick 
movement, abundant adventure, the absence 
of all desire to teach a lesson in history and 
the happy ending, it is just such a story as 
boys from fifteen to forescore will like for a 
leisure and irresponsible hour. 

s. . 362. 

Ley com te oy Morley Roberts. pp 
A burlesque love story with a mystery affords 
much entertainment. A maiden of wealth, 
beauty and position has eight persistent suit- 
ors. She also has a strong sense of duty and 
wishes to reform each lover whether she mar- 
ries him or not. Various people assist in the 
process: her aunt the duchess with much flesh 
and little brains, an urchin of a cousin as bad 
as an American boy, and a bishop with a sense 
of humor. All the time the question looms, 
** Which suitor does she marry, if any?” The 
situations change in kaleidoscopic fashion and 
are genuinely funny. 

A Common Lot, by Kate Spence, Pemney. pp. 

253. Editor Pub. Co., Cincinnati, ( 


The Heritage of Unrest, by Gwesielen Over- 
ton. pp. 329. Paper. Macmillan Co. 25 cents. 


EDUCATION 


” Sconomy in ere by Ruric Nevel Roark, 
Ph. D. pp. 252. Am. Book Co. 

A practical book on the organization and ad- 

ministration of schools and school systems 

and the correlation of school and community. 


Tales of France from the works of Georges 
D’Esparbés, Auguste Marin, Anatole Le Braz, 
Jules Claretie, rancois Coppee, with introduc- 
tion, etc., b Arnold Guyot Cameron, Ph. D. pp. 
351: Am. Book Co. 
Professor Cameron is an enthusiast, and has 
put much care and labor into this collection 
of patriotic French stories for school and pri- 
vate reading. They have a descriptive and 
critical introduction, are fully annotated and 
are provided with a vocabulary. 


Grammaire Francaise, by J. H. Worman, 
Ph. D., and A. De Rougemont, revised Fe Louis 
W. Arnold. pp. 203. Am. Book Co. $1. 


Belestiqne from Standard French penal 
by O. G. Guerlac. pp. 214. Ginn & Co. 50 
cents. 


La Mare au Diable, b , Georas Sand, with in- 
troduction notes, ete., % Se éle Randall-Law- 
ton. pp. 137. Am. Book 


Irrfahrten, by Friedrich Gerstiicker, ote by 
F. z Sturm. pp. 203. D. C. Heath & Co. 45 
cents. 


Das Amulett, by Conrad Ferdinand ares, 
with introduction by C. C. Glascock. pp. 165. 
Am. Book Co. 


Das Abenteuer der Neujahrsnacht, b Lee 
rich Zschoppe. pp. 130. D.C. Heath & 


Der Schuss von der Kanzel, by phot F. 
Meyer. pp. 141. Ginn & Uo. . 35 cents. 


Latin Composition for Becongary Schools. 
2 vols., by Benjamin L. D’Ooge, Ph.D. pp. 131, 
190. Ginn & Co. 55 cents and 65 cents, re- 
spectively. 


Essentials of Latin for Be; ers, by Henry 
Carr Pearson. pp. 316. Am. Book Co. cents. 


Half Hours with the Lower Animals. es 
— Frederick Holder. pp. 236. am. Boo 


ae id Copperfield; Oliver Twist, retold b 
— Dougias Severance. pp. 160. Am. Boo 


The Fairy Reader, one ted from Grimm and 
Anes by James Baldwin. pp. 190. Am. 


History and Government of the United 
States, For Evening Schools, by William Esta- 
brook Uhancellor. pp. 112. Am. Book Co. 
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Not as of old, the pilgrim climbs 
The way to Zion’s hill: 

Quenched the old fires of sacrifice, 
The ancient praise is still. 


For Thou, our God, in every land, 
Where’er Thy people come, 

Makest their hearts Thy dwelling place, 
Their homes Thy chosen home. 





The Country Sunday 


BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 





And where in fellowship we build 
Our house of common prayer, 

Still, when we meet to worship Thee, 
Thou, Lord, art with us there. 


The clear bell rings from hill to hill, 
O’er meadow, stream and wood. 

** Come from your toil, ye children, come, 
Rest in God’s fatherhood! ” 


In these mysterious sunlit skies, 
Where white cloud chariots pass, 
This wind that like Thy Spirit breathes, 
This pool, Thy heaven’s glass, 


This cool rest of the maple’s shade, 
This song bird’s carol free,— 

We thank Thee for a world, O Lord, 
Instinct with thoughts of Thee. 








A Seacoast Missionary for Maine 


It is natural that Hancock Conference, eleven of 
whose twenty-one churches are insular and most 
of the remainder upon tide waters, should be inter- 
ested in the work of a coast missionary. This con- 
ference knows from experience the deprivations and 
perils that belong to the dwellers upon our shores. 
Out of this knowledge and a study of the problem 
has come an organization, interdenominational but 
largely supported and under care of our own people, 
by which it is hoped to bring the gospel in its purity 
and helpfulness to these neglected and exposed 
dwellers along our coasts. Encouragement has 


already been received from some of the summer: 


residents at Mount Desert and vicinity as to their 
aid in this, as in other good work. The plan in- 
cludes the employment of a Christian who shall 
be sailor enough to navigate a boat in visiting the 
scattered hamlets and dwellings along the extended 
coast line and islands, and teacher enough to bring 
the simple message of the gospel from a loving 
heart to ears that rarely if ever hear such a mes- 
sage unless in the perverted forms which too often 
seem to find messengers when the truer message 
has to wait a herald. 

In Mr. Henry E. White of the Seal Harbor church 
the brethren having the care of the new work think 
they have the man that they need and the Hancock 
Ministerial Association has shown its approval of 
the choice by licensing Mr. White as a preacher for 
one year. He is to enter upon his work at once. 

z. M..C. 


A LOCAL PASTOR’S POINT OF VIEW 


The only reason for organizing a new missionary 
society in the state—namely, the Maine Seacoast 
Missionary Society—rests in the hope that in time 
people of all denominations will unite in the en- 
deavor to bring the gospel to people along our coast 
who live in communities too small to attract any 
particular denomination or so isolated as to make 
religious work expensive. 

If people of all denominations living along our 
coast would unite in an effort to apply the gospel to 
the lives of these people, a work could be estab- 
lished which would reach every isolated island and 
headland, and which would eliminate denomina- 
tional interference in the larger fields. 

The society recently organized has no salaried 
officers; every cent raised goes toward work on the 
field. Half the necessary amount to meet the ex- 
penses for the coming year is already pledged, the 
largest amount from any denomination coming from 
the Presbyterians, who have no churches along our 
eoast. One missionary can cover but a small sec- 
tion of the field. Pledges are solicited, to be paid 


annually, but to cover a period of five years, if 
possible. (REV.) A. M. MACDONALD. 
Bar Harbor, Me. 





A Laymen’s Movement 


For some months Congregationalists in the vicin- 
ity of Albany, N. Y., have been quietly working 
toward the establishment of an organization which 
would bring the scattered churches of that region 
into closer and more vital fellowship. Asa result, 
a Congregational club was lately organized which 
will draw its members from churehes in the Hud- 
son Valley, from Saratoga Springs to Poughkeep- 
sie. In memory of an honored pastor of First 
Church, Albany, it has taken the name of The 
Ray Palmer Congregational Club. Hon. David A. 
Thompson of Albany was elected president, and 
Dwight W. Marvin of Troy, secretary. Five meet- 





ings each year will be held with the different 
churches of the section. 

The scheme originated in the minds of a few lay- 
men; and it is the intention of the club not to 
shoulder the ministry with added burdens, but to 
let the laity take the greater share of its manage- 
ment and conduct it in the interest of all who de- 
sire to make Congregationalism more influential 
and aggressive in this part of the Empire State. 

D. W. M. 





For I, a man, with men am linked, 
And not a brick with bricks; no gain 
That I experience must remain 
Unshared; but should my best endeavor 
To share it, fail—subsisteth ever 
God’s care above, and I exult 
That God by God’s own ways occult 
May—doth, I will believe—bring back 
All wanderers to a single track. 
— Browning: 
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The Sloop Hope, used by Captain Whitc, the coast miss onary. 
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In and Around Chicago 


(The Congregationalist may be found in Chicago at 
the Congregational bookstore, 175 Wabash Avenue.) 
The Education Society in the West 

For Dr. Clifton, the Western secretary, the 
last year has been an extremely busy year, 
though one of the best in his work. About 
one hundred churches which have never con- 
tributed before have put the society on their 
list of benevolences. The receipts are larger 
than ever, reaching the sum of $31,428,57. In 
addition there are in hand notes for $12,500 
with interest at five per cent. on the proposed 
endowment of $50,000 for the Puget Sound 
Academy at Snohomish. The work which 
Secretary Clifton does between Sundays is 
quite as important and even more fruitful 
than appeals to the churches. Two-thirds of 
the society’s income from the Western field, 
or $21,351, has come from 217 individuals and 
from personal solicitation. As a result the 
Puget Sound Academy and Rogers Academy 
in Arkansas have been saved to the denomi- 
nation, if not from extinction. Windom In- 
stitute in Minnesota, Ashland Academy, Wis- 
consin, and the Slavic Department of Oberlin 
Seminary have received timely and efficient 
aid. 

Or. Pearsons versus Dr. Harper 

President Harper is reported as saying that 
the income of the new Rockefeller gift will be 
distributed only among those colleges which 
have already made a name for themselves, are 
doing first-class work, are well located and 
havea future. No gifts will be made for any- 
thing like denominational purposes, nor will 
the great universities be aided. It would 
seem that nearly all the Congregational col- 
leges in the West would be justified in appeal- 
ing for assistance even on the basis of Presi- 
dent Harper’s statements. But Dr. Pearsons 
takes issue with them. President Harper does 
not believe in starting new colleges, or in 
helping those that are feeble and sure to die 
unless they secure immediate aid. On the 
other hand, so strong is Dr. Pearsons’s belief 
in the work of the small college that he is 
continually on the lookout for opportunities 
to aid it, and his latest gifts to five Southern 
institutions show that he has remained true 
to his former policy. The results of that pol- 
icy in the prosperity of nearly every one of 
the colleges he has aided, the majority of 
which would have died but for that aid, dem- 
onstrates the soundness of his judgment. Yet, 
after all, the two men are not so far apart in 
their ideas as it might appear. Dr. Harper 
cares more for the increasing effisiency of the 
existing college, while Dr. Pearsons, though 
by no means indifferent to it, considers the 
future needs of immense sections of the coun- 
try and is willing to put money into founda- 


tions of new colleges and help weak ones to. 


become strong. Dr. Pearsons believes that 
when an institution is once on its feet it will 
be able to go alone; in other words, that 
friends will spring up who will provide the 
money which growth and prosperity demand. 
The provision which Mr. Rockefeller has 
made for aid to prosperous but needy colleges 
is good testimony to the wisdom of Dr. Pear- 
sons’s method. 


Ministers and the Churches 

Nearly all the ministers of the larger 
churches have left the city for their vacation. 
Plymouth Church remains closed all summer. 
Neither does it have a Sunday school. This 
has been its custom for years, although 
churches like the Covenant, California Av- 
enue, Warren Avenue, Douglass Park, Leavitt 
Street, Union Park, the First Church, all the 
churches known as mission churches, and the 
suburban churches keep their deors open and 
in many instances push their work with quite 
as much energy and success as in the winter. 
Mr. Guild of Leavitt Street goes to Duluth for 
his vacation. Several of our pastors will 
have part in the summer Chautauquas—Rev. 


Messrs. Smith, Fox, Bartlett, Sell, Lee, Penni- 
man and perhaps others. Messrs. Lee and 
Penniman will give their strength to the as- 
sembly at Frankfort. 


Zion Festivities 

On Thursday, July 13, Zion opened its gates 
to its :aithful disciples for the fifth anniversary 
of the Feast of Tabernacles. These festivities 
will continue till July 23, with the First Apos- 
tle, John Alexander, as he styles himself, as 
the chief figure. Money will be asked for with 
which to build the Shiloh Tabernacle to seat 
16,000. At least half a million will be needed. 
Dr. Dowie has this week met the last of his 
financial obligations and the receiver has been 
discharged, so that Zion is free from debt. 
This fact will be properly emphasized as the 
festivities proceed. Whatever may be thought 
of the Dowie religious theories, there can be 
no denying the success of the Dowie financial 
policy. He has built a city, placed it ona 
solid foundation, established several profitable 
industries and secured for himself and his fol- 
lowers the use or control of several million 
dollars. Asa city Zion is well governed. 


Unionism Rebuked 
Miss Margaret Haley, widely known through- 


out the country for her efforts in organizing a- 


labor union among the teachers in spite of the 
fact that they are public servants in the em- 
ploy of the city and have no right to identify 
themselves with any one class of its citizens, 
was defeated in her recent attempt to secure 
the election of a man as president of the Board 
of Education who would favor the federation 
of the teachers and uphold it in its expressed 
sympathies not only with the present teamsters’ 
strike, but with labor, whatever its grievances 
against its employers. Mrs. Emmons Blaine 
came from her summer camp in the Adiron- 
dacks in order to cast her vote. Rev. Mr. 
White came from New England for the same 
purpose. The excitement over the election, 
which took place Wednesday evening, July 12, 
is indicated by the fact that forty-one ballots 
were taken and that the successful candidate 
won by a single vote. Mr. Edward Tilden, 
the new president who won against Mr. Dud- 
dleston, the candidate of the federationists, 
is a man of good standing and a believer in 
the methods of Superintendent Cooley. He is 
president of the packing house of Libby, Mc- 
Neil and Libby, and will undoubtedly exercise 
his power wisely and justly. He received the 
votes of Mrs. Blaine, Miss Jane Addams and 
Rev. Mr. White. Probably no vote concerning 
the welfare of the schools more important than 
this will be taken during the year. It was 
entirely unpartisan politically, however strong 
may have been the feeling of some in reference 
to the social views of Miss Haley. 


Municipal Ownership Makes Slow Headway 
Mayor Dunne seems to be at sea. He has 
new plans nearly every week. He has re- 
ceived a report from Mr. Dalrymple but he 
says he will not give it to the public till he 
has had time to read it and comment upon it. 
Nor is he quite willing to accept fully the 
advice of Mayor Johnson of Cleveland. He 
has even proposed that a company be formed 
of five men whom every one can trust, to 
take over the streets on roads where fran- 
chises have already expired, rebuild and 
equip them and continue*to do this with other 
roads as franchises expire, on condition that 
the profits be limited to six per cent. and that 
the city be permitted to take the roads off 
their hands at its pleasure and make payment 
in Mueller certificates. To this company a 
twenty-five year franchise is to be given though 
terminable whenever the city so wills. The 
difficulty will be to persuade men to advance 
money on these conditions or to take their pay 
in certificates whose legality is not yet assured. 
The mayor has still other plans by means of 
which he hopes to get control of all the lines 
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of the city and thus secure a system of uni- 
versal transfers for a five cent fare. Weber’s 
Weekly has shown very clearly that such a 
fare will not meet the expenses of such a 
municipal system, and that if the plan of 
Mayor Dunne is adopted it will be only a 
short time before under foreclosure the en- 
tire system will fall into the hands of private 
owners. All that can be said at present is 
that traction matters are in a tangle, and that 
neither the mayor nor the council seems to 
know what is really best for the city. If 
things drift on as they are now doing it may 
be very difficult to get a three-fifths majority 
in November on a referendum favoring mu- 
nicipal ownership. In that case franchises 
would be given to private parties as at pres- 
ent who promise to secure for the city as good 
a system of transportation as possible. 


The Strike 

The strike continues with desertions every 
day. The big stores seem to have no difficulty 
in making deliveries. The Federation of La- 
bor has withdrawn its support of the team- 
sters, and Shea has been absent for several 
days. Local leaders disagree as to the policy 
which should be followed. Meanwhile a new 
company, The Chicago Cartage Company, has 
been incorporated, which employs non-union 
drivers and delivers goods at the boycotted 
houses and has prevented the drivers of the 
local express companies from striking. The 
organization of this company by these express 
companies is bitterly criticised by Shea, Dold 
and other labor leaders, but thus far it has 
worked well. The woodworkers’ strike has 
not been very successful. Many firms after 
a week’s rest have opened their shops with 
non-union men, and it looks as if all of them 
would be open in a short time. 


Chicago, July 15. FRANKLIN. 





College Women at Silver Bay 


BY HELEN B. CALDER 
Junior Secretary of the Woman’s Board of Missions 


About seven hundred alumnae and under- 
graduates of the colleges, normal, preparatory 
and private schools of the eastern United 
States attended the Thirteenth Eastern Stu- 
dent Conference of Young Women’s Christian 
Associations at Silver Bay on Lake George, 
June 23 to July 3. This was the largest con- 
ference ever held under the auspices of the 
American Committee, the delegates overfiow- 
ing from the big hotel into cottages, tents and 
farmhouses. 

The program of each day’s meetings was 
much the same as that of previous confer- 
ences—five mission study classes at 8.30; five 
Bible study classes at 9, three conferences at 
10 for the alumnae, for college association 
workers and for members of organizations in 
secondary schools; platform meetings at 11.20 
in the morning and 8 in the evening and dele- 
gation meetings at 9. The mission study 
classes were led by Dr. T. H. P. Sailer, educa- 
tional secretary of the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions, Mrs. Laurence Thurston, 
secretary of the Student Volunteer Movement, 
Miss Dorothea Day, Miss Jean James and 
Miss Katharine Scott; the Bible teachers were 
Dr. C. S. Beardslee of the Hartford Theolog- 
ical Seminary, Rev. John McDowell of Detroit, 
Prof. John Strong of Rochester Theological 
Seminary, Dr. E. T. Harris of Toronto and 
Miss Janet McCook of New York, who led the 
private school section class. 

The platform meetings were addressed by 
several of the Bible teachers, also by Dr. Mait- 
land Alexander of Pittsburg, Miss Bertha 
Condé and Miss Ruth Paxson, student sec- 
retaries of the American Committee, Miss 
Annie Reynolds and Miss Laura Radford, 
who represented the World’s Association, 
Miss Fannie Hays, missionary of the Presby- 
terian Board to Alaska, Miss Sorabji of India, 
Mr. Robert E. Speer, Mr. Harry W. Hicks and 
Mr. John R. Mott. 
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One of the platform meetings was devoted 
to a presentation of the work and needs of the 
American Committee. During the past year 
a number of student associations have been 
organized in the southwestern part of this 
country, a hitherto unoccupied field, and many 
more colleges have asked for organizations for 
the coming year. The worg of the city, ex- 
tension, and training departments was also 
presented. Along all lines there has been 
marked progress, and the committee appealed 
for a larger support from the college women, 
to make possible the advance steps. 

This conference was followed by a small 
training conference for student general secre- 
taries, and by the eastern city conference. 
Student conferences are to be held this sum- 
mer for the first time at Lakeside, 0., and 
Waterloo, Io., making, in all, eight gather- 
ings for student or city work held in differ- 
ent parts of the country under the auspices of 
the American Committee. 





The Midweek Meeting 


** For where two or three are gathered to- 
gether in my name, there am I in the midst 
of them.” 


(Topic for July 23-29) 


How Churches Die. Rev. 3: 3-6; Matt. 5: 
13-20. 


The dry‘rot of worldliness. The poison of 
sin. The sleeping-sickness of idleness. Re- 
pentance and watchfulness. 

Christ’s churches do not die by chance, nor 
is their spiritual decline a matter of accident. 
There are always some deceivers or deceived 
among the membership; Christ foretold that 
in his parable of-the tares and the wheat. 
There are natural reasons for decline of num- 
bers or decline of means, but these are not, 
after all, what Christ thinks of the first im- 
portance inachurch. In Sardis the loss came 
through weakness of will and lack of persever- 
ing work. 


They began, but they did not finish. Their 
life was the feeble and listless existence of 
one who is ready to die. When their Lord 
came to examine them, eager as he always is 
to praise, he passed the dreadful sentence: 
‘*For I have found no works of thine per- 
fected before my God.’’ Behind this impo- 
tence to finish lay the moral decline which is 
spoken of under the figure of garments defiled 
by the mire of the streets. 





One of the chief dangers of such declining 
churches is that they do not recognize their 
state asa decline. Their self-satisfaction isa 
symptom and becomes at last a stupefying of 
self-deceit. Here is a beam on which the 
weight of the building rests. To all outward 
sight it is as strong and sound as when the 
builder put it in its place. But test it witha 
knife and it cuts like cheese. The dry decay 
has eaten out its strength, and when some 
new strain comes upon it it gives way and the 
building falls. This dry rot of worldliness, 
this absorption in cares and interests which 
are organized without thought of God’s will 
or the progress of his kingdom, is always 
threatening, and never more than now, when 
the standard of easy living and selfish use of 
time is everywhere becoming that of a self- 
indulgent society. 





Sometimes instead of this long, slow process 
which eats out the heart of the declining 
church, there is some sudden temptation of 
sin sweeping over the community. Sins daz- 
zie and fascinate, that they may get their hold 
upon the life and sting. Sometimes it is the 
opening of a sudden source of unsocial wealth, 
sometimes the condoning of evil in some prom- 
inent church member, sometimes the gambling 
fever takes hold of a neighborhood, sometimes 
itis the hate which follows quarrels. 





When Christian had come by so many dan- 
gers on his way to the Celestial City, he was 


warned against sleeping on the enchanted 
ground. There is a sleeping-sickness in the 
islands of the Pacific which is one of the most 
dangerous of diseases. It simply lulls the suf- 
ferer to a sleep which seldom knows a wak- 
ing. Is there not danger that some of our 
churches shall die from sleeping with this 
fatal sickness upon the enchanted ground of 
a growing indifference to the Master’s claim 
for watchful work? A church needs ambi- 
tions, as much as a man. There is danger 
when we come to the place where the next 
task fails to wait and call us on our comple- 
tion of the one we have in hand. 


Christ looks to his Church for completed 
work and so for a continuing and persevering 
watchfulness. In so far as we have failed 
to carry out what we began for him, we too, 
like this church in Sardis must repent. And 
every church must watch and persevere that 
it may win Christ's award of cordial praise. 
Note, too, that what he recommends to this 
ailing church in Sardis is not some new and 
different work, but the old, too much neglected 
task done in a new spirit of watchful love and 
faith. 





For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, July 30—Aug.5. Missions in Japan. 
Micah 5: 2, 4, 12, 13. 

Japan to the conventional ‘‘ globe trotter’’ 
presents many attractions. Beautiful Fuji- 
yama, the ‘‘ peerless mountain ’’ towering up 
over 12,000 feet, the numerous cascades and 
waterfalls, the glories of cherry blossom 
time, the rugged scenery of the interior, the 
temples and shrines with their countless im- 
ages, the picturesque and novel scenes on city 
streets, all please the eye and satisfy the in- 
stinct for novelty. But if we Christian En- 
deavorers went to Japan today we ought to go, 
as Christians should travel anywhere in the 
world, with Christian eyes and Christian hearts 
eager to see the tokens of the coming reign of 
Christ, in this wonderful, rapidly changing 
Sunrise Kingdom. 





Let us then take a little trip in imagination 
pausing at a few typical Christian institu- 
tions. We will begin with the group of native 
ehurches in Osaka. Here are eight or nine 
churches of several different denominations— 
four of them Congregational. Nearly all have 
well-trained pastors and good buildings and 
the majority are self-supporting. The largest, 
the First, has a membership of over 400. In 
point of organization, earnestness and har- 
mony these churches compare favorably with 
the average church in the United States. The 
late Rev. Edward A. Lawrence, the author of 
Modern Missions in the East, one of the best 
books ever published on missions, says there 
is not in Japan a finer instance of independent 
native churches than those at Osaka. Inter- 
denominational fellowship is illustrated in the 
missionary army formed out of the various 
churches to reach the outside masses in the 
great cities. They have scattered thousands 
of leaflets every week containing besides the 
announcement of the place of meeting, brief 
statements of the main teachings of Christi- 
anity. The work done in Osaka in building 
up Christian character and in extending the 
knowledge of the gospel is paralleled in scores 
of churches all over the land. 





Refreshed by contact with the believers at 
Osaka, let us push on to a typical educational 
institution. What better one can we select 
than the Doshisha, the monument of the fa- 
mous Japanese, Joseph Neesima, once a stow- 
away on a vessel, but before his death hon- 
ored on both sides the Pacific as an originator 
of the Christian educational movement in 
Japan. We should find at Kyoto today 500 
students, handsome buildings, a trained and 
devoted teaching staff, made up both of Amer- 
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icans and Japanese, and the brightest youths 
of both sexes being trained to go out to wit- 
ness to Christ in the ministry as teachers, in 
business, journalism and as public officials. 
Some of its graduates have proved splendid 
fighters in the present war with Russia, and 
the school is a fountain of patriotism as well 
as a dynamo of Christian influence. 


Now let us visit the Okayama orphanage, an 
outgrowth of missionary work, opened by Mr. 
Ishii twenty years ago and constantly helped 
and championed by Rev. J. H. Pettee of the 
American Board. Today we should find over 
two hundred little children comfortably housed, 
lovingly cared for, being started on the path 
of self-support and self-respect, many of them 
even now paying in part for their opportunities 
by daily work. This orphanage has helped to 
commend Christianity to the Japanese people 
as a practical humanitarian force, and the 
emperor has honored Mr. Ishii with the blue 
ribbon. 





Now for Tokyo. A main center of interest 
to us there is the handsome Y. M. C. A. build- 
ing which serves the physical, intellectual 
and spiritual needs of Tokyo in the same way 
in which our best associations at home do. 
Their platform provides yearly a number of 
exceptionally able addresses and through 
classes and committees this association like 
eight other city associations and seven in gov- 
ernment colleges, are helping Japanese young 
men to live a clean, useful life. 


A rapid tour like this gives us at least an 
inkling of the varied forces at work in the 
redemption of the Japanese. If we lingered 
in the country we should see many other 
cheering tokens in the active espousal of 
Christianity by leading officials, and the re- 
spect cherished for it by many others, in the 
establishment by the government of Sunday 
as a day of rest, and the fact that the emperor 
has recently made a gift to the army work of 
the Y. M. C. A., in the response of the soldiers 
to special efforts in their behalf put forth by 
the missionaries, and in the accessibility of all 
classes to Christian approach. Where fifty 
years ago the Japanese were trampling on 
the cross they are today in an inquiring, re- 
ceptive attitude. It is the time of all times 
to go in and win the land for Christ. 


HELPFUL LITERATURE 


Sunrise in the Sunrise Kingdom, Rev. J. H. 
De Forest, D.D. (I am indebted to this book 
for some facts stated above.) 

Thirty Eventful Years in Japan, Rev. M. L. 
Gordon. 

Rev. J. H. Pettee’s letters in The Congrega- 
tionalist during the last two years. 

A Missionary in Japan, M. L. Gordon. 





Why Federate Our Young Peo- 
ple’s Societies 


BY REV. W. T. MCELVEEN, PH. D., BOSTON 


I have been asked why the Union of the 
Young People’s Societies of our Congrega- 
tional churches was organized? For many rea- 
sons. Read Dr. Jefferson’s address on The 
Twentieth Century Crusade delivered at the re- 
cent Des Moines National Council. Recall his. 
frequent emphasis of the power of Christian 
young people. The new crusade, he said, is 
to bea young people’s crusade. But we can’t 
have a crusade without some organization. 
Too long have we Congregationalists been 
content to be the skirmishers of the Lord’s 
army. We have been good scouts. But now 
we propose to organize our young people into 
a fighting battalion. We will continue to do 
scouting duty and teil the Episcopal cavalry 
and the Presbyterian artillery just where the 
enemy is; but we are going to do some fight- 
ing on our own account. 

The young people’s societies of our Amer- 
ican Congregational churches are now an 
archipelago. We would make them into a 
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continent of organized power. Hitherto we 
have made too much of the “‘ state rights’’ of 
the local church. Hereafter we must make 
more of the federal union of our denomination. 
For a long time each Congregational church 
has been like a guerrilla fighting behind his 
own stump. Now we propose to organize and 
train a Congregational army and fight the 
enemy in the open, standing shoulder to 
shoulder, with a man ready to take the place 
of the man who falls. 

Then this ‘‘ union” will promote Congrega- 


tional fellowship. Our Congregational young 
people do not know each other. They desire 
to. Our local church work and our larger 
missionary work uncover many young men 
and women who have it in them to be lead- 
ers. These coming leaders would know each 
other and develop each other. The Congre- 
gational young people of Boston desire to 
know what the Congregational young people 
of Brooklyn are doing and how they are doing 
it. Perhaps we in Boston should do summer 
evangelistic tent work like that which Dr. 
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Baylis is endeavoring to have the young Con- 
gregationalists of Brooklyn do. The Boston 
Young Men’s Congregational Club can lend 
a helping hand in a Dawson evangelistic cam- 
paign. Why should not the young men of 
Dr. Kloss’s Philadelphia vicinage? 

This union may promote denominational 
loyalty; it may be the means by which many 
now indifferent young people may be inter- 
ested and enlisted in the work of our mis- 
sionary societies. We are organizing for 
study, work and battle. 
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Dismissions church clerks and others. Names should be signed, Material Gain 
Personals but not for publication) Ways of Working 

Calls some of their parishioners at Pierce, Neb., on the rated in August through the generosity of a 


‘BATTEN, J. H., Abingdon, IIl., to Valley City, N. D. 
Accepts. 

BLAKELEY, QUINCY, S. Glastonbury, Ct., to Farm- 
ington. 

BUXTON, WILSON R., Little Compton, R. L., to 
Academy Ave. Ch., Providence, also to Millis, 
Mass. Accepts the latter. 


‘CONRAD, ARCTURUS Z., formerly pastor of Old 


South Ch., Worcester, Mass., to Bromley Ch., 
London, Eng. 

DAVIES, JAS., Wessington Springs and Lane, S. D., 
to Garretson. Accepts. 

DUNCAN, CALVIN W., Ogalalla, Neb., to Holdrege. 

HAWKES, GEO. B , Canton, 8S. D., to McCook, Neb. 

HUGHES, JOHN E., Garretson, S. D., to Wessing- 
ton Springs and Lane. Accepts. 

MooRE, CHAS. A., Rockland, Me., to Central Ch., 
Bangor. Accepts. 

MOULTON, WARREN J., Athol, Mass., to be asso- 
ciate professor with Dr. C. J. H. Ropes in the New 
Testament department of Bangor Theological 
Sem. Accepts. 

PARK, FRANK, Beechwood, Mass., to Boscawen, 
N.H. Accepts, to begin service in September. 
PRESTON, CHAS. W., Thedford, Neb., to Butler 

Ave. Ch., Lincoln. 

RUNALLS, JOHN H., Lawnridge, Ill., to Rantoul; 
also to Godfrey. Accepts the former and has 
begun work. 

STRAIN, HorRAcE L., Decatur, IIl., to Iowa City, 
Io. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 


DAVIES, Wo. C., i. Olyphant, Pa., July 10. Mod- 
erator, Dr. T. C. Edwards; sermons, Rev. The- 
ophilus Davies and Dr. David Jones. Other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. J. C. Luke, D. F. Davies, A. L. 
Rowe. Every Protestant minister in town present. 

DopGE, ROWLAND B., Hartford Sem., o. West 
Boylston, Mass., June 30, to missionary work in 
Hawaii. Sermon, Prof. A. R. Merriam, D. D.; 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. G. 8. and J. E. Dodge, 
8. A. Harlow, J. R. Thurston, T. E. Babb, E. W. 
Phillips and Dr. Willard Scott. 

McCoLL, RAy J., Oberlin Sem., o. Windham, O., 
June 29. Sermon, Rev. P. D. Dodge; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. B. F. Ashley, C. A. Lathrop, I. J. 
Houston, W. H. Hannaford. 


Resignations 


BLAKELEY, QUINCY, 8. Glastonbury, Ct. 

BUXTON, WILSON R., Little Compton, R. 1., after 
nearly five years’ service. 

DAVIES, JAS., Wessington Springs and Lane, 8. D. 

HAWKES, GEO. B., Canton, S. D. 

HILL, EDWIN §S., Atlantic, Io., after 36 years’ con- 
tinuous service. 

HUGHES, JOHN E., Garretson, 8. D. 

MCCLURE, EDWIN S., Eldon, Io. 

MOULTON, WARREN J., Athol, Mass. 

‘OLMSTED, Nirum P., Alba, Mich. 

PARK, FRANK, Beechwood, Mass., after seven 
years’ service. 

RUNALLS, JOHN H., Lawnridge, Ili., after five 
years’ service. 

‘STRAIN, HORACE L., Decatur, Ill., to take effect 
Sept. 1, after five years’ service. 


Summer Supplies 

(GRIFFITH, WM. E., at Plainview, Minn., for three 

months. 
Personals 

Hunt, EUGENE F., Maynard, Mass. An opening 
reception at the new parsonage was largely at- 
tended. The ladies’ society presented a costly 
and beautiful fireplace set. The building com- 
mittee had previously made a substantial gift. 

PATTON, MATTHEW, and wife, Stanwich, Ct., were 
recently tendered a reception in recognition of the 
10th anniversary of their wedding and of their 
faithful service here of nearly six years. 

TAYLOR, GEO. E., and wife, were lately visited by 


silver anniversary of their marriage and were pre- 
sented with a silver gift. 

WHEELER, WILSON C., Wellington, Kan., has been 
elected president of the state C. E. Union. 


Suggestive Methods and Features 


OswEGo, ILL., Rev. J. V. Willis. Social Tea at 
residence of a member. 

PAWTUCKET, R. I., Pawtucket Ch., Rev. F. J. Good- 
win. Auditorium equipped with the acousticon. 
Seats supplied with the instrument, which is con- 
nected with the pulpit by wires, will be assigned 
by the ushers to persons of defective hearing. 
These other Congregational churches also use the 
acousticon: Broadway Tabernacle, New York; 
Broadway Chureh, Norwich, Ct.; Asylum Hill 
Church and First of Hartford, Ct.; South of New 
Britain, Ct.; First of Meriden, Ct.; Union Park 
of Chicago, [1l. 


Dedications 


HIGHLAND, CAL., Rev. H. E, Banham. New house 
of worship dedicated July 9, with sermon by Dr. 
Henry Kingman. Cost of building and furnishing 
$7,300, provided for, $1,000 being loaned by the 
C. C. B. 8., $6,300 raised on the field. 


Summer Features 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., North Side, Rev. W. A. Gerrie. 
Patriotic service July 2, in which several laymen 
gave five and ten-minute addresses on these sub- 
jects relating to our country’s welfare: (1) Our 
Duty to Our Country, Educationally; (2) How 
Should the Fourth Be Celebrated? (3) Business 
Integrity in Our Country; (4) Dangers Confront- 
ing Us as a Nation; (5) Bright Features of Our 
Day and Nation. 

RANDOLPH, MAss., Rev. J. L. Sewall. Parish lawn 
party given by the pastor and his wife in honor of 
the daughter of the former pastor who is visiting 
there. 

SouTH PORTLAND, ME., Bethany, Rev. Howell 
Davies. A series of sacred concerts on Sunday 
evenings, largely attended, especially by non- 
churchgoers. The orchestra of Fort Williams 
Military Band and prominent soloists have as- 
sisted. 

WORCESTER, MASS., Old South, Dr. F. J. Van 
Horn. Twilight vesper services, entitled An Hour 
with Nature, included choice stereopticon slides, 
responsive readings and music unannounced. The 
large congregations were uniformly reverent and 
worshipful. 

York, NEB., Rev. W. H. Medlar. Choir to give 
series of free Sunday afternoon musicals to last 
through union services. Choirs of the various 
churches will be invited to assist. 


Material Gain or Loss 


BELMOND, Io., Rev. W. U. Parks. Corner stone 
for remodeled housg of worship laid July 3, with 
address by the present minister. Rev. J. D. 
Sands, pastor for thirty years, laid the stone. 

ELLINGTON, Cr., Rev. D. E. Jones. Parsonage re- 
paired, painted and otherwise improved, at cost 
of over $400. 

MAGNOLIA, Mass., Rev. F. J. Libby. Parsonage 
purchased, the money having been advanced by 
summer residents, who took as security $200 
bonds without interest. Men’s Club and Girls’ 
Club have pleasant rooms attractively fitted up. 
The Men’s Club is in charge of a Mr. Hadfield, 
recently from Oxford, Eng. 

WILTON, N. H., Rev. R. 8. Hubbard. Chapel im- 
proved by fresh paint and new wall paper. 


Bequests and Other Gifts 


BARRINGTON, R. I., Rev. M. L. Williston. Silver 
individual communion service, gift of a friend; 
$1,000 memorial window, bequest of the daughter 
of an honored member who died 30 years ago. 
Interior of auditorium to be renewed and deco- 


friend. 

PHENIX, N. Y., Rev. T. A. Waltrip. 100 new song- 
books for Sunday school and Y. P. S. C. E.; 50 
new Bibles for general use; individual commun- 
ion set from C. E. Hutchinson, a member; par- 
sonage improved. Value of these gifts and im- 
provements, $150. Fourteen additions to the 
church and 12 baptisms in three months. 


Forward Movements 


OMAHA, NEB., First, Dr. H. C. Herring, has en- 
gaged Ira B. Penniman, head of music depart- 
ment in Fargo Coll. and brother of Rev. A. B. 
Penniman of Chicago, to take charge of the music 
in the church, hoping thus to enlarge the scope 
and power of this department. 


Anniversaries 


HARFORD, PA.—Rev. Wm. Usher issued invitations 
to time-honored roll-call service, commemorating 
104th anniversary of church. About 150 sat down 
to dinner, and 87 members responded personally 
or by letter. The treasurer, Mr. E. E. Jones, 
urged systematic giving, and secured a large num- 
ber of promises towards pastor’s salary. 

SCRANTON, PA., Providence (Welsh), observed 
semicentennial and dedication of a $21,000 edifice 
with a week of special services, in which promi- 
nent ministers of the vicinity and from a distance 
and secretaries of our benevolent societies took 
efficient parts. Frequent reference was made to 
the recent decease of Dr. Rees 8S. Jones, thirty- 
two years pastor. 


June Receipts of the A. B. C. F. M. 


1904 1905 

Donations, $40,945.73 $35,072.53 
Legacies, 2,197.94 6,604.06 
Total, $43,143.67 $41,676.59 

10 mos. 1904 10 mos. 1905 
Donations, $423,866.46 $411,466.78 
Legacies, 69,597.69 $1,792.43 
Total, $493,464.15 $493,259.21 


Decrease in donations for ten months, $12,399.68 ; 
increase in legacies, $12,194.74; decrease in total 
receipts, $204.94. 


Summer Arrangements 
GREATER BOSTON 

Union unites with Shawmut in all services except 
the Sunday school, which it continues independ- 
ently. Dr. Loomis goes to his summer home in 
Centerville, Cape Cod, returning to preach at 
Shawmut Aug. 27, to the united congregations. 

JAMAICA PLAIN 

Boylston continues all services. Supplies: Aug. 
6-20, Dr. A. H. Plumb, Rev. D. W. Waldron, Rev. 
L. A. Goddard. Mr. Barker spends his vacation 
at Ocean Park, Me. 

WEYMOUTH 

South closes through August, hence no supplies 
are needed. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

First, Dr. F. L. Goodspeed. Supplies: July 23, 30, 
Rev. C. T. Baylis, Rev. A. V. Bliss; Aug. 6-27, 
Rev. Messrs. E. A. Burnham, A. P. Pratt, F. E. 
Emrich, D. D., J. G. Fraser, D. D. 


NEW BRITAIN, CT. 


South. Supplies: Aug. 6, Rev. J. E. McConnell; 
13, 27, Rev. H. C. Ide; 20, Dr. H. A. Stimson; 
Sept. 3, Rev. H. C. Ide; 10, Dr. Asher Anderson. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Pilgrim will be supplied during August by Rev. 
J. L. Sewall. 
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Education 


Wells College, Aurora, N. Y., has received 
nearly $71,000 in gifts during the past year, 
$50,000 of which was from the heirs of Henry 
A. Morgan for the endowment fund and 
$20,000 for an endowment of a chair for the 
dean, Miss Helen F. Smith. 


Doane College gave the bachelor’s degree 
to eighteen graduates this year. Dr. Andrew 
Burns Chalmers of Worcester, Mass., preached 
the baccalaureate sermon. On Class Day 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream was presented. 
The ground on which the new chapel is to be 
erected was consecrated with appropriate ex- 
ercises, in which President Perry, Rev. H.C. 
Herring, Rev. J. E. Tuttle, Dr. Chalmers, 
Rey. John Doane and Mr. Lewis Gregory 
participated. 





Accessions to Churches 


Conf. T:t. Conf. Tot. 
CALIFORNIA MICHIGAN 
etre , 2 7 #10 
Fruitvale oe I —_ Brewster as x 
Los Angeles, First — 4% Fort . «£ 
North Berkeley — 5 North 5 £3 
Oakland, First — 13 Garden neg * 
7 t — 6 @ F . 
Fourth 6 Grand Rapids, Park — 23 
Pilgrim 2 5 “second ee 
Pasadena,Lake Ave. 4 4 i 
an Francisco, OHIO 
Pierce St. 5 6 Springfield, First 6 8 
Toledo, Washington 
CONNECTICUT St. —- 21 
' OTHER STATES 
New Milford 3 11 
Orange 16 16 Barrington, R. I. 4 5 
Plymouth 17 21 Bennington, Vt. 9 10 
Sharon 5 6 Bunker dill, Il. 3.8 
eee Le 36 44 
: 'SETTS ampton 9 11 
MASSACHUSETTS caraune hele: 5 8 
Attleboro,Second 17 21 Kinsley, Kan. 12 13 
Attleboro Falls 5 6 Oswego, N. Y. 5 7 
Chicopee, First 1 9g Perkins, Okl. —- 65 
Magnolia 2 3 Pueblo, Col., Minne- 
West Peabody 3 6 _ qua, — § 
West Somerville 2. 12 Robbinston, Me. —- ll 


Worcester, Old Four churches with 
South —- 58 less than three 7 7 
Conf., 217. Tot., 541. 
Total since Jan. 1, conf., 4,563; tot., 10,639. 





Meetings and Events to Come 


NORTHFIELD CONFERENCES: Summer School for Sun- 
day School Workers, July 22-30; Summer School for 
Women’s Missionary Societies, July 24-31; General 
Conference of Christian Workers, Aug. 4-20; Post 
Conference addresses, Aug. 22—Sept. 15 

Guavranqus ASSEMBLY, Chautauqua, N. Y., July 10— 
Aug. 16 

CONFERENCE FOR LEADERS OF YOUNG eport E’S AND 
SUNDAY SCHOOL WORK, Silver Kay, N. Y., July 21-30. 


NORFOLK AND PILGRIM BRANCH OF THE WOMAN’S 
BOARD OF MISSIONS, quarterly meeting, Cohasset, 
Mass., July 25,10 a. M. and 2 P. M. 

CONGREGATIONAL SUMMER ASSEMBLY, Frankfort, 


Mich., Aug. 2-23. 
WINONA BIBLE CONFERENCE, Winona, Ind., Aug. 17-27. 
AMERICAN BOARD, Seattle, Wn., Sept. 14-18. 
AMERICAN CIVIC ASSOCIATION, Cleveland, O., Oct. 4-6. 
AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 59th annual 
meeting, Worcester, Mass., Oct. 17-19. 
im W. C. T. U., Los Angeles, Cal., Oct. 27— 
Nov. 1. 








Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty. five cents. 





WESTON—WEST-—In Sharon, Mass., July 12, by Dr. 
A. H. Plumb, assisted by Dr. ¢ ‘harles Ray Palmer, sid- 
ney Adams Weston, Ph D., assistant editor of the 
Congregational Sunday School and Publishing So- 
ciety and Mille Louise West. 

HOWARD—TROTT—In Amherst, Mass, June 21, by 
Rev. W. E. Strong, Prof. S. Francis Howard of the 
Massachusetts State College and Marie Louise Trott 
of Amherst. 


Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toatine. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 








HAZEN—In Springfield, Mass., July 15, Rev. Timothy 
A. Hazen, aged 79 yrs. He was a graduate of Williams 
College and of Union Theological Seminary and held 
pastorates in Connecticut and Western Massachusetts. 

READ-—In + gn Mass., June 19, Albert Miller 
Read, aged 71 yrs 








MES. STEESE’S BABY 
Cured of Terrible Eczema by Caticura 
and Skin Made Clear as 
New-Born Babe's. 

** My little daughter was covered with sores and 
her face was terribly disfigured. { called in three 
doctors, but she grew worse. Neighbors advised 
Cuticura, and before I had used half of the cake 





of soap and box of ointment the sores had all | 


healed, and my little one’s skin was as clear as | 


a new-born babe’s. I would not be without Cuti- 


cura again if it cost five dollars, instead of 75 ceuts | 


which is all it cost us to cure our baby.”—Mrs. G. J. 
Steese, 701 Coburn Street, Akron, O. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


RICHARDS—In Washington, D.C., July 7, Mrs. Maria 
Willigms Parker Benes. widow of the late Cyrus 
Smith Richards, LL. D aged 87 yrs. She was born in 
Plympton, Mass, in 1818; was for governs yyere ° 
teacher in Boston; resided in Meriden 
ttle where her husband was principal’ A | Kimball 

nion Adademy: and has resided for thirty-four years 
ington, D. ¢ , where her husband was dean of 
hy preparatory department in Howard University. 


LYSANDER OTIS MAKEPEACE 

The father of Rev. F. Barrows Makepeace of Trinity 
Church, New York, died on June 18, at the residence 
of his daughter, in Lyon, Mass , aged eighty-six years. 
He was the son of Ly sander Makepeace (who also died 
at the same age) and was born in Norton, Mass., being 
a descendant in the sixth generation of Thomas "Make 
yeace, who came to Boston from England in 1639. Last 

ay he — the sixty-seventh anniversary of his 
marri He leaves a widow, six daughters and a son. 
Mr. Ma vepeace was a founder and deacon of the Trini- 
tarian Church at Norton, and for over a quarter-century 
he took charge of the music. He was a strong man in 
the church, noted for his deep religious convictions 
and his unfailing, genial courtesy. s. 


OBITUARY AND APPRECIATION 


Henry Williams was born in Kennebunk, Me., March 1, 
1822, and died in Alton, N. H., where he had gone from 
Boston with his family ‘for the summer, on July 8. Mr. 
Williams was for forty ¥ years penne gst ed in the firm of 
Minot, Hooper & Co. and was well known among Bos- 
ton business men. e retired from business about six 
years ago, and since has lived quietly at his home, 40 
Clarendon Street, Boston. He was singularly bright, 
and interested in'what wee going on about him, up to 
the latest moment of his life. 

Mr. Williams was for many years @ member and officer 
of Shawmut Church. As auditor he performed most 
faithful service in caring for the accounts of the church, 
to whose finances he was a generous contributor. His 
home was a place for active Christian work. While 
most modest Tnan, taking little part in public mostings, 
he was deeply interested in all good work, and ave 
quiet and substantial support to the various ‘and diver- 
sified activities of his church and its societies. Mrs. 
Williams has shared most actively in all this labor of 
love, and survives to continue the labor they shared so 
long: They had no children of their own, but have 
been the foster parents of the children of Mrs. Wil- 
liams's sister. These also survive him—Mr. Frederick 
wy. ssobbe, Rev. Joseph M. Hobbs and Miss Jennie Alma 

obbs. 

The funeral took place at the Shawmut Church and 
was conducted by the pastor, Rev. William T. McElveen, 
Ph.D Kev. William E. Barton, D. D.,a former pastor, 
added his own to Dr. McElveen’s appreciative tribute; 
and Rev. Lucius Eastman of Framingham, an old friend 
in the family, shared in the service. The floral tributes 
were many, and the expressions of sympathy from many 
places bore testimony to the widespread influence for 
good of a modest, earnest and faithful life. Benind 
— are only happy memories, and before him aglorious 

ope. WwW. E. B 








The Nursery’s Friend 
is Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. Scien- 
tifically prepared as an infant food itis the nearest 
approach to Mother’s Milk. Send for Baby’s Diary, 
a valuable booklet for Mothers, 108 Hudson Street, 
New York. 











J. S. Waterman & Sons 


Incorporated 
UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS 
2326 and 2328 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 


cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing 
rooms and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 
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©ld Carpets 


MADE OVER INTO 


RUGS. 


Send your old carpets 
to us and we will re- 
weave them into rugs 
that will be service- 
able here, there 
and everywhere 
about the house. 
LEWIS BATTING CO., 

Walpole, Mass. 


Write for further 
particulars. 





















Dried Beef 


Can be served either hot 
orcold. A delicious way to serve 
the substantial part of a meal is to 
serve Libby’s (Wafer Sliced) Dried Beef 
in the following manner: 

To contents of a small can ex of Libby’s Dried 

3eef, add one tablespoonful of flour, one table- 
spoonful of butter, and one cup of milk. Cook 
until it thickens. 

Our beautiful Cook Book, ‘‘How to Make Good 
Things to Eat,’’ containing nee useful and tempt- 
ing recipes, mailed free. Send for it. 


Libby, McNeill @ Libby, Chicago. 

















Religious Notices 





Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ee. 
etc., published uner this heading at ten cents a line 








NATIONAL CoUNCIL DiGEsT. The Digest will be 
issued September 1, 1905. ~ Subscriptions solicited. 
One thousand copies ‘will be printed. Seven hundred 
subscriptions have been received. Price: cloth, 75 
cents; paper, 50 cents. Add 10 cents for postage. Ad- 
dress all orders to Asher Anderson, Congregational 
House, Boston, Mass. 


af es SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 

» New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 

eoine the morai and social condition of seamen. Sus- 

tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 

homes and Aygann 3 houses in 1 ing seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels; 
— the Satlor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend av 


entributions to sustain its work are solicited. and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 
Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. gg > ey President. 
Rev. G. MCPHER8ON HUNTER, Secret 
Ww. HALL Rorss, Treasurer. 











PAINE’S SUMMER FURNITURE 








cost 
Rocking Settee 
Like iuustration, in natural Maple..... 7.25 
| Large Maple Rocker 
WUE AURB soso snsscnsgeserase cooseshuc 4.25 
Conversation Chair 
PIMTRIPON DRRIIG os 60 ciSnic sea cies cesecesses 8.50 


Mapie Table 
Top 30 inches square, shelf with rail... 9.00 





We lay much more emphasis on Summer 
Furniture than furniture houses usually bestow. 
But we have built up this department of our 
business to very large proportions, and success 
has come wholly through our efforts to supply 


the most unique and original pieces at trifling 


Maple Arm Chair 
Gen. Grant patterts. ........ 6.60 eee eee 3.25 


Maple Rocker 
Low seat, just right height for sewing.. 3.00 


Maple High Chair.....--------------- 1.75 
Maple Settee 
With arms, rattan seat and back....... 6.25 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUCS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., AeynarkerSquare Scbway, BOSTON 








TRS rt 
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Young Women at Northfield 


BY D. L. PIERSON 


It would be difficult to discover any place 
where there are 400 girls as earnest, attractive, 
full of life and purpose as those who have 
been attending the Young Women’s Confer- 
ence at Northfield, July 11-20. They are dif- 
ferent in some respects from those college and 
preparatory school students who gathered at 
Silver Bay last month—not so intellectual per- 
haps, on the whole, but less critical, and no 
less intelligent and purposefal. 

Forty of the Northfield delegates came from 
Dobbs Ferry. These were, almost the only 
boarding school representatives at the confer- 
ence. Most of the young women came from 
the churches where they have been workers 
or members of Bible classes. The conference 
is designed particularly for them and is well 
planned to bring them new spiritual power 
and suggest methods for their work. Forty 
or more were from Fifth Avenue Church and 
mission in New York, twenty-three belong to 
the Northfield Club of Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
were conspicuous for their jolly good times and 
their earnest attention at conference meet- 
ings. Twenty more were of the Northfield 
Club of Troy, while others came from various 
churches in New York, Hartford, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore and scattered towns and cities 
of New York and New England. 

There have been four Bible classes at 
9A. M. daily taught by Dr. A. F. Schauffler 
(A Bird’s-eye View of Bible History), Miss 
Margaret Slattery (Christ as a Teacher of 
Methods), Henry W. Frost of the C. I. W. 
(Devotional Studies in the Old Testament) 
and Miss Mary E. Silverthorne of Northfield 
Seminary (Stories of Ruth and Esther). Dr. 
G. Campbell Morgan conducted a daily plat- 
form Bible study on Christ and the New Tes- 
tament. After hearing one or two of his 
forceful, inspiring addresses one young lady 
exclaimed to her comrade: ** You know I came 
up here full of doubts and criticisms; I want 
to say that I haven’t one now. Mr. Morgan 
has cleared them all away. I wouldn’t miss 
him if I had to walk a hundred miles.”’ 

The daily conferences on religious work un- 
der the leadership of Miss Mary L. Howard 
of Hartford and Mrs. D. L. Pierson of Brook- 
lyn, were of marked practical value. Dr. 
A. F. Schauffler, Miss Levering of Baltimore, 
Mr. Philip Howard of the Sunday School 
Times and Miss Dougherty of Brooklyn and 
others spoke on How to Interest Our Boys, 
Our Juniors, Missionary Games, Class Spirit, 
The Organized Bible Class, The Art of Ques- 
tioning, Interesting Little Folks in Missions, 
The Primary Department, Sewing Schools, 
Children’s Clubs, etc. 

The evening platform meetings have been 
addressed by Dr. Morgan, Rev. Johnstone 
Ross of Cambridge, Eng., Dr. Schauffler, 
Robert E. Speer, Rev. Ross Stevenson of New 
York and others. The musical service was 
led by a chorus of young ladies from North- 
field Seminary. The helpful sunset meetings 
on Round Top were presided over by Mrs. 
Robert E. Speer, chairman of the executive 
committee. 

One unique feature of this conference is the 
Northfield League, an informal organization 
composed of young ladies who have attended 
one of the conferences and who wish to be 
bound together by their interest in these gath- 
erings. Miss Bertha Harlan, secretary of the 
conference, is also secretary of the league, 
and sends out monthly messages written for 
this purpose by Dr. Morgan. ‘The league now 
numbers about 250. 





Prayer is not so much the means whereby 
God’s will is bent to man’s desires as it is that 
whereby man’s will is bent to God’s desires.— 
Bishop Brent. 
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Handkerchiefs at these Prices 
Will Enable You to Buy Lavishly.—wnhether 


or stay at home, you'll be delighted 
to get such values as we are now offering 
during our Great July Carnival Event. 


you expect to “go away” 


12%eec. 


Ladies’ Hemstitched Handkerchiefs, pure 
linen, very fine quality, dainty narrow hems. Value 


Ladies’ Hemstitched Handkerchiefs, pure 
linen, all widths of hem. 


Men’s Hemstitched Handkerchiefs, fine 
quality, good size, soft finish. 


Men’s Initial Handkerchiefs, pure linen, fine 
soft quality, ready for use. 


Carnival Price 3 for 25c 


Value 19¢e. 
Carnival Price 12%4c 


Carnival Price 3 for 25c 


Carnival Price 12%4c 








LS ING (DEP STORE 
WASHINGTON STREET THROUGH 10 WINTER STREET 




















Last Weeks of Our 
Reduced Price Sale 


Costumes 4.80  °20 


MADE TO ORDER. 


One Fifth 
< 














Reduction from 
Former Prices. 


ur reduced price sale 
will end as soon as 
our present stock of ma- 
terials is sold. If you 
wish to save money on 
your new costume, 
write at once for our 
Catalogue of styles and 
Samples of the newest 
fabrics. 

Over 165 Summer 
and Advance Fall 
Styles, und 300 sSeu- 
sonable Materiuls, 
from whieh selec- 
tions may be made. 

Catalogue and Sam- 
ples sent Free. 


ORDERS FILLED IN 
ONE WEEK. 
Perfect Fit Guaranteed 
or Money Refunded We 
know we can please you. 


$6 Suits now $4.80. 
$12 Suits now $9.60. 
$18 Suits now $14.40. 
$25 Suits now $20.00. 





























2 Skirts now $9.60. 





To any lady sending us the names of two of 
her friends who weuild like our catalogue and 
cee, we will also send Free a copy of the 
new booklet, ** Fashion Fads in New York.’’ 


NEW FALL CATALOGUE READY AUG. 21 


Our new Fall and Winter Catalogue will illustrate 
and describe the new styles we are now receiving 
from abroad. Suits from $6.00 to $25.00; Skirts 
$4.00 to $12.00; Cloaks $5.75 to $25.00, and Rain 
Coats $9.50 to $18.00, 

POSITIVELY NO REDUCTIONS ALLOWED FROM THE 
PRICES IN OUR FALL AND WINTER CATALOGUE. 

If you contemplate the purchase of a Fall or Win- 
ter garment, write today for a selected line of 
samples and the New Fall Catalogue — sent 











free as soon as issued to any part of the U.S. 


Kindly specify the colors you prefer and whether 
you wish samples for a suit, skirt, jacket or rain coat. 
Be sure to say you wish the new Fall ( ‘atalogue. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 


Mail Orders Only. No Agts. or Branches. Est. 17 yrs. 














ONLIKE OTHER BELLA 
SWEETER, MORE DUB 


dua kaaearaLoova 


LYMYER 
CHURCH 








in Cinctnmntl Beil Foundry Co., rTCinclnnail, a 
CHURCH BELLS anc'reats 
Beét Superior Copperand Tin. Get our price. 
_ McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. Baltimore, Md. 


Mecines*; BELLS 





y YY 
The Oldete Be peed Bell Bor Found in America. 
Only Pike Re eante Toned Bells Made. 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUPS 


Send for FREE catalogue and list of 
nearly 3,000 churches using our cups. 
pig ra Communion Outfit Co. 

Ba § treet, Rochester, N. ¥. 


Public Libraries | 


Will do well to send us a list of any recent 
fiction and miscellany which they wish to 
purchase. Many titles we probably can 
furnish at 50 or 60 per cent. discount from 
list price from our slightly damaged stock, 
thus saving 40 per cent., or thereabouts, 
from the nominal wholesale rate. 

These books are perfect externally, 
their only defect being stiffness in open- 
ing, with an occasional crack showing 
between the leaves. The sewing is in- 
tact, hence the books are practically as 
strong and useful as ever. 

We furnish all the latest books to li- 
braries from our new stock at one-third 
off from list price, except in the case of 
‘‘net price ’”’ books, on which the discount 
is one-tenth. Librarians’ orders solicited, 
and will be given prompt and careful 
attention. Books sent on approval if 
desired. 


The Pilarim Press 


14 Beacon Street, Boston. 














iat you ever buy any books, you cannot afford to 

be without the mew Pilgrim Press Catalogue, 
which quotes low prices on all the popular books, 
religious and secular. Send a stamp and get one 


| at the Congregational Bookstore, either at Boston 
| or Chicago. 
} 








Get it 
from your 
Druggist, 


For WOMEN. 


oe STRENGTH-GIVER, cattoren 


JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE, 
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New York’s Great Campaign 


The survey of evangelistic efforts in Brook- 
lyn, Manhattan and the Bronx confirms one’s 
impression that there has never been such a 
wide-reaching appeal in summer to the souls 
of men as that which is being made this year 
by tent and wagon, auto and stereopticon, in 
the parks and on the streets of the crowded 
city. Open-air meetings are being held once 
a week, sometimes thrice a week, at the Stock 
Exchange, Wall Street, Union Square, Mad- 
ison Square, Fort George on Washington 
Heights, and midnight services are held in 
City Hall park on Saturdays. In case of 
changes, emergencies, etc., the various meet- 
ings are always publicly announced. Apart 
from Tent Evangel—which, under separate 
management, covers the territory on the West 
Side from Thirty-fourth Street to Seventieth 
Street and from Fifth to Ninth Avenues— 
all the tents and other services are under 
the control of a single committee, Rev. 
James B. Ely of Philadelphia being general 
superintendent. 

Tent No. 1 has been placed in the center of 
a big Italian district, First Avenue and 112th 
Street. Rev. Michael Nardi, founder of ex- 
tensive Italian work in Chicago, Pittsburg 
and Philadelphia, is in charge, and is assisted 
by an Italian band and student workers. 
Tent No. 2 is located in another unfavorable 
locality, Eleventh Avenue and Sixtieth Street. 
A third tent is in the center of the Bronx re- 
gion, under Mr. Houston, the blind evangelist. 
Three other tents have been opened. Another 
is needed for an Italian district, and still an- 








MENTAL ACCURACY 
Greatly Improved by Leaving Off 
Coffee. 


The manager of an extensive creamery in 
Wisconsin states that while a regular coffee 
drinker he found it injurious to his health 
and a hindrance to the performance of his 
business duties. 

**T cannot say,”’ he continues, ‘‘ that I ever 
used coffee to excess, but I know that it did 
me harm, especially during the past few 
years. 

“*It impaired my digestion, gave me a dis- 
tressing sense of fullness in the region of the 
stomach, causing a most painful and dis- 
quieting palpitation of the heart, and what 
is worse, it muddled my mental faculties so 
as to seriously injure my business efficiency. 

**T concluded, about 8 months ago, that 
something would have to be done. I quit the 
use of the old kind of coffee, short off, and 
began to drink Postum Food Coffee. The 
cook didn’t make it right at first—she didn’t 
boil it long enough, and I did not find it pal- 
atable and quit using it and went back to the 
old kind of coffee and to the stomach trouble 
again. Then my wife took the matter in 
hand, and by following the directions on the 
box, faithfully, she had me drinking Postum 
for several days before I knew it. When I 
happened to remark that I was feeling much 
better than I had for a long time, she told me 
that I had been drinking Postum, and that 
accounted for it. Now we have no other 
kind of coffee on our table. 

“*My digestion has been perfectly restored, 
and with this improvement has come relief 
from the oppressive sense of fullness and 
palpitation of the heart that used to bother 
me so, and I note such a gain in mental 
strength and acuteness that I can attend to 
my office work with ease and pleasure and 
without making the mistakes that were so 
annoying to me while I was using the old 
kind of coffee. 

**Postum Food Coffee is the greatest table 
drink of the times, in my humble estima- 
tion.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. 
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other for a lot which has been freely offered 
at Fifty-eighth Street near Third Avenue. 

In fact, the committee has been embar- 
rassed because many lots or locations have 
been offered gladly for this great work, and 
has been obliged to decline them for want of 
money. The churches are not yet awake to 
their opportunity, and too many of their lead- 
ers are inclined to view the tent work with 
distrust, while closing up their churches with 
confessed weakness. 

The present plan of the committee provides 
for seventy-two meetings per week and in- 
volves over 250 workers, besides occasional 
helpers. Every Monday morning at eleven 
the evangelists, visiting ministers and all 
workers are invited to meet at the head- 
quarters, the Bible Teachers’ Training School, 
for prayer andconference. During the morn- 
ing there are also lectures on Christian work, 
and at midday lunch is served to all ina happy 
manner at slight cost. 

The Bible Society and the Tract Society have 
made grants of Bibles and Christian literature 
for free distribution at meetings and in needy 
homes. The music department for all the 
work is in charge of Prof. F. H. Jacobs. A 
flower department has been established, in 
charge of Mrs. Margaret Bottome and others. 
The suburbs have been appealed to, and quan- 
tities of flowers on reaching the tents or cen- 
ters will be carried by the children to poor 
homes, and to any special place designated 
by the donors. Mrs. Bottome has exerted 
much interest in the general movement, and 
tells of society women who have given up 
expected trips to Europe, etc., in order to aid 
in reaching the unchurched people. 

The campaign is directed to two primary ob- 
jects: to reach the crowded “‘ foreign ”’ districts, 
and to get the forces of the church in touch 
with the so-called working people. Permits 
have been secured from eight aldermanic dis- 
tricts for all the parks in the Bronx and some 
in Brooklyn. Familiar hymns are sung, and 
many of them illustrated by stereopticon. 
Music is made an attractive feature. A dozen 
more of consecrated cornetists would be cor- 
dially welcomed. Some of the tents will tarry 
only three weeks or so and others will stay 
in one spot until Sept. 15. Theaters and halls 
have been contemplated for use, but the popu- 
lar desire is to be in the open air. 

Special meetings for children are held in 
early evening or late afternoon, and are used 
mainly for religious instruction. In some 
tents, Christian Endeavor Societies have unit- 
edly carried on meetings. Delegations of 
young people and other workers have come 
from other cities. Letters of inquiry are reach- 
ing the committee from all over the country, 
and deep interest has been aroused. The 
Staten Island churches have purchased a tent 
and in addition will hold services at South 
Beach, now a large resort. Certain churches 
on Long Island have also been stimulated. 

The movement is absolutely unsectarian 
and its platform is simple and direct. So far 
there has been no public annoyance, but on 
the other hand people of all classes welcome 
the efforts and are impressed with the sin- 
cerity and reality of the work. The sneers 
at closed churches and absent ministers for 
once have died down. An average of 25,000 
people have been counted in a single week, 
and now that fresh centers are being started 
numbers will increase. 

A great deal of fine machinery has been or- 
ganized and a campaign mapped out hitherto 
undreamed of—or remaining buta dream. As 
to results we can tell better at the end of 
September, when the churches are again in 
full swing, what appreciable difference the 
summer warfare has made. Should it be 
less than is expected, it will not be the fault 
of those who have borne the heat and the 
burden, any more than of those who have 
calmly surveyed it from distant resorts and 
done—nothing. The movement needs the sin- 
ews of war right along, and friends interested 
in the campaign can quickly decide what 
help they feel able to render. SyDNEY. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MISSIONS, Congregational House, Boston. Frank H. 
Wiggin, urer; John G. Hosmer, Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fo Ave. 
and Twenty-second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIBTY, 
Fourth Ave.and 22nd St.,New York,N. Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip- 

ons and all correspondence — to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. Clark, 

. D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. Washington Choate, 
D. D., Corresponding Secretary; Don O. Shelton, Asso- 
ciate Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-second St.,New York. Missions in the 
United States, evangelistic and educational at the South 
and in the West, among the Ind and Chinese. Boston 
office, 615 Congregational House ; Chicago office, 153 La 
Salle St. Donations may be sent to either of the abeve 
offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth Ave. and 
Twenty-second St., New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH BUILDING SOOIETY, 
Aids in building churchesand parsonages. Rev. Charles 
Richards, D. D., re ‘ Vv. H Cobb, D. D. 
Secretary Hmeritus; Charles kK Hope, Treasurer, 108 
East 22nd St., New Yerk, N.Y. Rev. C. H. Taintor, 151 
Washington St., Chicago, Ili.; Rev. G. A. Hood, Congre- 
gational House, Boston, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikof?, 
Y. M,C. A. Building, San Francisco, Gal., Field Secre- 
ries. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOOIETY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congrega- 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. 
Thirteen Chris'ian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward S. Tead, Corresponding Secretary ; 8. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices, 612,613 a House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SOHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, Congregational House, Boston, Wil- 
latd Scott, D.D., President; F. K. Sanders, Ph. D., Sec- 
retary; J. i. Tewksbury, Treasurer. 

The Missionary Department sustains Sunday school mis- 
sionaries, furnishes lesson helps, libraries and other nec- 
essary literature to new and needy schools gratuitously, 
oratreduced cost. The administrative expenses of this 
department are defrayed by a riations from the 
Business Department. All con utions from churches, 
Sanday pabovis and individuals go directly for mission- 


ary work. 
"The Business Department, known in the trade as The Pi/- 
grim Press, publishes The Congregationalist and Christian 
World, the Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps and reyore 
school papers, books for Sunday school and home read- 
ing, Recerds and Requisites for churches and Sunday 
schools, and sells the books of all other publishers as 
well as its own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary De ent to which, however. 
it makes amnual appropriations. Orders for books and 
subscriptions for periodicals should be sent to e 
C.S. S. & Pub. Society; those from Ohio and all states 
east to 14 Beacon Street, Boston; from Interior and 
Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
of the National Council of 
of the United States.’’) 
ministers or their widows. 
Fund and current use, 
bequest. President, 

ev. Wm. A. Rice, 
. ¥.; Treasurer, Rev. 

Ave., Hartford, Ct. 


STON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, incorporated 
Rev. Alexander McKenzie, ig tog 
ev. 
C. P. Osborne, Room 601 p pen ee Ey House, Boston. 
A Congregational society devoted to the material, social, 
moral and religious welfare of seamen of all nations, 
and supported mainly by the churches of New England. 
Bequests should be made payable to the Boston Sea- 
man’s Friend Society. Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 
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1828. President 
surer, Geo. Gould; Corresponding Secretary, 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOOIRTY, 
No. 609 Congregational House, Rev. F. E. Emrich, D. D., 
Secretary ; v. Joshua Coit, Treasurer. 


'PHE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches er pastors or 
pul pit a lies in Massachusetts and in other States. 

oom 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 


BoaRD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
F. E. Emrich, 609 Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and sup vemasties Congregestcoal 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and its bs. 
Okaries H. Rutan, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, Treas. ; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. j 


Women’s Organizations 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704 Co! - 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 83 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 


Woman's HoME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607 Congregational House, Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; ss L. L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 


THE WOMAN'S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIBTY Of Bos- 
ton, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. Miss 
Grace Soren, Treasurer 19 Greenville St., Roxbury. 








IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUG- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR 
ADVERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE 
OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT 
WAS SEEN IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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A Mid-Ocean Assembly 


A WEEK AT THE SHOALS WITH UNITARIANS 
BY REV. JOHN L. SEWALL 


Ten miles out at sea, within sight of land 
but otherwise severed from it as though upon 
the deck of an ocean steamer, there has 
sprung up and flourished for nine successive 
years a unique summer assembly. The Isles 
of Shoals are famous as the source of inspira- 
tion for Celia Thaxter, whose cottage and old- 
fashioned garden are still open to visitors; 
but one must spend a week at the Oceanic or 
Appledore and mingle with the big family 
which finds here an annual home in order 
really to appreciate the peculiar charm and 
power of a social-religious assémbly in such 
surroundings. 

It is dangerous to deal in superlatives when 
comparing summer resorts; but surely an in- 
comparable combination of elements is wait- 
ing on these lonely islands, ‘‘ so barren, yet so 
fertile of thought, so monotonous, yet yield- 
ing such varied experience,” as one has: de- 
scribed them. Two comfortable hotels, offer- 
ing a genuine home atmosphere despite their 
capacity for over six hundred guests; railroad 
trains and trolley cars left in another world; 
release from the telephone’s summons and 
relief from the auto’s roar and odor; the sweet 
notes of the song sparrow replacing the harsh 
chatter of its detestable English cousin; a 
delicious sense of remoteness from the work- 
a-day world, yet a knowledge that three hours’ 
travel will bring one to Boston or a wireless 
telegram instantly bridge the distance; the hot- 
test land breeze of a shore resort here trans- 
formed into a breath from the ocean—these 
are some of the external felicities. And yet 
the chief charms of this spot, as every one of 








BUSINESS WOMEN 
A Lunch Fit For a King. 


An active and successful young lady tells 
her food experience: 

‘“*Some three years ago I suffered from 
nervous prostration, induced by continuous 
brain strain and improper food, added to a 
great grief. 

‘**T was ordered to give up my work, as there 
was great danger of my mind failing me alto- 
gether. My stomach was in bad condition 
(nervous dyspepsia, I think now) and when 
Grape-Nuts food was recommended to me, 
I had no faith in it. However, I tried it, and 
soon found a marked improvement in my 
condition as the result. I had been troubled 
with deathly faint spells, and had been com- 
pelled to use a stimulant to revive me. I 
found, however, that by eating Grape-Nuts 
at such times I was relieved as satisfactorily 
as by the use of stimulants, and suffered no 
bad effects, which was a great gain. As to 
my other troubles—nervous prostration, dys- 
pepsia, ete.—the Grape-Nuts diet soon cured 
them. 

“*T wish especially to call the attention of 
office girls to the great benefit I derived from 
the use of Grape-Nuts as a noon luncheon. 
I was thoroughly tired of cheap restaurants 
and ordinary lunches, and so made the ex- 
periment of taking a package of Grape-Nuts 
food with me, and then slipping out at noon 
and getting a nickel’s worth of sweet cream 
to add to it. I found that this simple dish, 
finished off with an apple, peach, orange, or 
a bunch of grapes made a lunch fit for a king, 
and one that agreed with me perfectly. 

‘*T throve so on my Grape-Nuts diet that 
I did not have te give up my work at all, 
and in the two years have had only four lost 
days charged up against me. 

“*Let me add that your suggestions in the 
little book, ‘‘ Road to Wellville,” are, in my 
opinien, invaluable, especially to women.’’ 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Michigan. 

**The Road to Welliville”’ in each package. 








the four hundred members of the Unitarian 
Summer Assembly will tell you, lie in the 
realm of the spirit. 

Perhaps an “‘ orthodox ” minister’s judgment 
of the spirit and worth of a Unitarian as- 
sembly will fail of accuracy; yet certain im- 
pressions from such a viewpoint may be worth 
recording. First of all should come a hearty 
acknowledgment of the many courtesies con- 
tinually extended to the little group of Con- 
gregationalists who were spending the week 
at the Oceanic. The central theme of this 
year’s meetings, The Bible, as related to the 
Higher Criticism, literature, social needs, the 
home and crises of life, is itself noteworthy; 
and its treatment has been stimulating for its 
freedom and freshness, while on the whole 
reverent and conservative. The temper of the 
discussions from the floor and after-words in 
social discourse has been averse to radical or 
destructive positions. The strong drift of the 
address upon Higher Criticism was to reas- 
sure listeners that the old Bible, beloved by 
earlier Zenerations, was in no danger of being 
annihilated, or its spiritual values lessened. 
Platform utterances which disparaged the 
memorizing of Bible verses called out a 


prompt and unanimous protest from the floor, i 


and an insistence on the worth of such mem- 
orizing. 

Of course there were occasional compari- 
sons between orthodoxy and liberalism which 
were not flattering to the former; but such 
allusions were incidental and infrequent. It 
was a bit unexpected to hear Professor Pea- 
body’s Jesus Christ and the Social Question 
classed with ‘‘ orthodox’’ books and criti- 
cized because of its quotations from the 
fourth Gospel; and it was impossible to help 
feeling the almost unbroken silence as to one 
article of the brief declaration of faith printed 
on the song-leatiet— [he Leadership of Jesus. 
This was to be expected in connection with 
the utmost freedom of expression and in a 
body of which one of its leaders said to me, 
“* There is quite as much difference of opinion 
between different Unitarians as between us 
and the orthodox.”’ 

The prominent and most fundamental fea- 
ture, however, was the current of deep reli- 
gious fervor and devotional impulse which 
flowed like a never-ebbing tide through the en- 
tire week. These gatherings centered in the 
most precious and distinctive possession of 
Star Island—the quaint, little old stone meet- 
ing house on the highest spot of the island, 
over a century old, and replacing a structure 
which went back a century earlier. What 
Round Top is to Northfield, even such is this 
structure and the rocky seats around it, which 
must perforce accommodate a large share of 
its congregations, to the Isles of Shoals. He 
must be a poor Christian who would not in- 
stantly feel himself in sympathy with these 
gatherings every morning and night at the old 
meeting house. It isa memorable sight, when 
the little bell tinkles in the tiny belfry at 
twenty minutes before ten o’clock in the even- 
ing, to see the stream of attendants climbing 
the rocky slope, carrying the candle lanterns 
which yield the only light within the bare 
white walls. It is a peace-giving close toa 
day of rich experiences: to join in the silence 
which is the rule within those walls before 
and after worship, and to unitein the simple 
liturgy which exclusively makes up this ‘‘ can- 
dle service.’”’ In the half-hour of morning 
worship, with its brief informal devotional 
address, and in the impromptu sunset meet- 
ings in pavilion or on broad piazza it has been 
an equally great privilege to join in a fellow- 
ship which has made all things forgotten save 
the presence of God and communion with him 
and witb one another of those who are seeking 
him above all other good. 

It is not strange that the Universalists have 
decided to begin this year a similar denomina- 
tional gathering where spiritual uplift and 
friendly fellowship shall combine under favor- 
able surroundings. Perhaps, sometime, mem- 
bers of the Congregational household of faith 
will gather here also. 
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% A Fair Return 
XY Your Savings 


We desire the accounts of conservative investors 
who seek profitable earnings on their money while 
being assured of its safety. For twelve years our 
business conducted under 


NEW YORK BANKING DEPARTMENT SUPERVISION 


has been steadily progressing. During this time 
we have never paid less than 5% per annum on 
savings entrusted to our care, distributing to hold- 
ers of our certificates, profits amounting to nearly 
three-quarters of a million dollars, while mate- 
rially adding to our surplus. 


Our Patrons are Protected 


by assets of almost two million dollars. Our loans 
are made upon the best class of’ New York and 
Suburban Real Estate—to home-buyers, who pay 
us interest and part of the principal each month, 
which is in turn re-invested. 


Wena 5% Per Year Stviozs 


which bear earnings for every day in our care. 
Your money is always subject to in control if 
required for other purposes. START NOW. 
Earnings begin as soon as your money is received, 
and are mailed you LS check semi-annually, or 
compounded, if desired. 

Fuil particulars with letters of endorsement 
from prominent clergymen, professional and busi- 
ness men—some, doubtless, in your locality—to 
whom we are privileged to refer you will be sent 
to any one interested. 

Ask for Booklet B. 


Assets - - - $1,750,000 ,QUSTR 
Surplus and Profits - $150,000 43 A 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 

LOAN CO. 


12 Times Building. ca Aw 


Broadway, New York City 



























Q/ every day 
0 inthe year 


Open an account today with $5 or 
more with this company. Established 11 
ears. Iuterest starts at once. No special 
interest periods, no notice required for 
withdrawal. 

Your money is safeguarded by the 
most tangible of all securities, and is 
as safe as any 3% or 4% investment. 
Loans made on Real Estate only. 

How and why 5% interest com- 
pounded every six months is paid 
by this company is cold in an interest- 
ing manner in the new 

Booklet mailed free. 


CALVERT MORTGAGE AND DEPOSIT CoO., 
Dept. G Calvert Building, Baltimore. 


Sound, conservative 
first mortgages on 
improved realty. 
O We examine every 


security and know 

every borrower. We make our loans with our 

own money and turn them over complete. In 

28 years we have learned how to select the 

best. Noone now handli western mo’ ges has 

had more experience. We give youthe benefit of that 

experience. The quality of the securities now on 

hand has never been sur . Highest references, 
Write for circulars and fuil information free. @ 

PERKINS & COMPANY Lawrence, Kan. 














Jordan, Lovett Co. 
General Insurance Agents 


Fire, Accident and Liability 
Policies of best forms, also bonds of Suretyship 


6 Kilby Street, Boston 
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IN JARS AND TUBES. ene 
For photo or general use. Dries 
quickly — never oe Lae Very& = 
strong — corners will not cur!. Largest i— 
bottle now sold for 5c.( by mail,l0c.) In oa 4 aed 
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bulk for large users, carton work, ete. 
lL PACE’S MUCILACE 
202. size retaiis 5c.; by mail, le, 
iF PACE’S CLUE-1 07.. l0c.: by 
mail. 1?., bot.or tube. RUSSIA CEMENT 
CO., 149 Kssex Avenue, Gloucester, Mass. 


MORPHINE and LIQUOR 

Habits Cured. Sanatorium 

Established 1875. Thousands 

aving failed elsewhere 

have been cured by us. Treatment can be taken at home, 
Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohie, 

















‘‘In all the world 
no trip like this ”’ 


















NORTHERN STEAMSHIP Co. 


Steamers ‘“‘ North-West” and “ North-Land”’ 


The most delightful trip in America 


EUROPEAN OR AMERICAN PLAN 


(American Plan includes all expenses in one ticket) 





A MOST COMFORTABLE WAY TO THE LEWIS & CLARK EXPOSITION 
EXCURSION TICKETS AT SLIGHTLY HIGHER RATES THAN ALL RAIL 
Steamship « North-Land,’”’ in commission between 
Buffalo and Chicago, leaving Buffalo Wednesdays 

and Chicago Saturdays. 
Steamship « North-West,”’ in commission between 
Buffalo and Duluth, leaving Buffalo Saturdays 
and Duluth Tuesdays. 


Write for full particulars regarding Great Lakes’ tours during Season 1905. Address 


W. M. LOWRIE; General Passenger Agent 
HOWARD JAMES, President = > BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


SEAMAN 





